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“T suppose she would wear silk dresses every 
day, and go away to live,’”’ the girl went on, 
chiming in with her brother’s idea. 


For the Companion. 


*TILDY’S EMANCIPATION. 


Lottie and Jack were at the post-office when the | Amanda. 
letter, with its sprawling, foreign-looking address, Their house was some distance from the village, 
facing upward, was handed out through the ‘and was reached from the road by a grass-grown 
window. They laughed in a surprised way as | driveway. Members of the family usually walked 
they examined it, while the postmaster watched | this path to save the aged Dobbin extra steps. 
them through the window with a smile upon his | Thus it happened when the gate was gained that 
usually solemn face. Lottie and Amanda took the letter and went in 

“I’ve been postmaster fifteen years,” he re- 
marked, “and it’s the first time that name’s 
turned up, to my recollection. Do you think it's 
a mistake ?"’ 

Lottie drew closer to her brother, and scru- 
tinized the missive half-anxiously. There was 
*Tildy’s name in unmistakable 
clearness, despite the blurred 
lines caused by thick ink and a 
long journey : 

*‘Miss Matilda Schneider.” 

It occupied the whole length 
of the envelope. The rest of the 
address, curiously misspelled, 
was cramped into a small space 
much lower down, in the left- 
hand corner, where it looked like 
a humble attendant waiting to 
be called into service. 

**Won’t she be amazed ?”* Jack 
said, slowly. ‘Won't she be 
tickled ?”’ 

“Why, Jack !"’ his sister grave- 
ly interposed. ‘You don't know 
whether the news is good or bad 
It may be horrid news. Let's 
see the postmark.”* 

“Can’t,”’ said the postmaster 
from the window. ‘It's all blurr 
ed out. The stamp 1s a German 
one.”” 

“Oh, isn't it funny—’Tildy's 
having a letter'’’ the girl ex- 
claimed, breaking into another 
shrill little laugh. Then she 
added, “I wonder who it can be 
from ?”’ 

“The quickest way to know is 
to run home and find out,”’ Jack 
answered. ‘‘Unless, of course, 
you wish to open it, which 
wouldn’t exactly please Uncle 
Sam.”" Slyly winking at the 
postmaster, he put the myste- 
rious letter into his pocket and 
sauntered toward the door. 

On the threshold of the small 
building, which was both a store 
and post-office, he paused. 


stable. 

In the orchard back of the house ’Tildy was 
discovered, with their other sister, Rose, a round- 
faced, curly-haired girl, older and larger than 
Amanda, though not so tall as Lottie. ’Tildy 











‘“‘Pwehapths it’th a prethent,”’’ lisped the small | 


search of ’Tildy, while Jack drove directly to the | 


| Lottie ceased questioning and handed her the 
| letter. ‘I guess you have heard from him,” she 
| surmised. ‘Perhaps he is coming to see you.” 

| Her last conjecture proved to be a true one. 
| *Tildy’s brother was on the ocean even then. In 


a few days the ship that was bringing him would 
*Tildy remembered that several years | 


arrive. 
before her address, then as now with the Wiltons, 
had been sent to Germany. 

It was natural that the Wilton children should 
feel the importance of an unseen relative’s arrival, 
but they did not realize the full significance 
|of what this simple event meant to ’Tildy’s 
uncheckered life. 

It seemed to her as if all the sweet joys connected 
with family ties and home interests, hitherto 
almost forgotten, had suddenly come to her. 





“First, guess what I’ve got!" 


When ministering to the young Wiltons’ needs 


“If any more letters for Miss Schneider come | was binding up the broken leg of a stray chicken, | 


to-day," he called to the postmaster, ‘‘please 
send them up!" 
‘Haw! haw! haw!"’ the old man laughed. 
Jack and his sister passed gaily out, seeming to 
leave a tide of laughter behind them. 


while Rose advised and directed anxiously. The | a sense of isolation had frequently come to her; 
branches above their heads were laden with blos- | the sad knowledge that it was her helpfulness 
soms that made the air sweet. they cherished, not herself. Now, under the 
| The German woman saw Lottie coming under glow of this new experience, all troubled thoughts 
‘the boughs several rods away. She began to | paled to nothing. 


They were sturdy, fine-looking young persons, | speak immediately without slighting her task. 
and walked with a free, graceful movement. The “Do you want your sprigged muslin ‘done up’ 
girl was of good height for one not yet sixteen for the Miles’s party, or shall vou wear your 
years of age, but her brother's head reached con- | checked wool ?”’ she asked. 
siderably above her own. The light vehicle in| Lottie seemed to be in doubt, for she stood | 
which they had driven to the town was waiting | silent beside the stooping figure, with her hands | 
before the door, with white Dobbin tied to a post, | behind her. | 
resignedly tranquil. “First, guess what I've got!"’ she said. 

Perched upon the seat waited a little five-year-,| °Tildy finished her task and stood erect once | 
old girl with flaxen hair. She wore a very white |more. She had a strong, fine German face, 
and ruffled pinafore, and her mouth was wreathed | browned by much contact with sun and wind, | 
with smiles. They all drove away, rather slowly, | but the soft tints of youth had long since left it, | 
because Dobbin was old and a little lame in one | and her brown hair, like her gown, was a trifle 





| 


foot. | faded. 
The postmaster looked after the trio with a lazy *sT don’t know,” she answered, smiling. ‘‘Is it 
interest. | yours or Amanda’s ?” 


“It’s mighty lucky for them that there is a| ‘Neither,’ returned the girl. “It’s yours. 
‘Miss Schneider,’ ’’ he reflected, still smiling. ‘If | Now guess what it is.”’ 

‘twa'n't for her, they’d be three-times orphans.” “It'th a letter!’’ screamed Amanda. 

The Wilton children were an unfailing topic of| ’Tildy’s eyes opened wider with a slow aston- 
Sympathetic concern to their neighbors and| ishment. They were as blue as the cornflowers 
friends. A great many people nodded and smiled | of her fatherland. 
to the three as they passed, looking so merry, on| ‘‘Why, there isn’t any one to—write!" she 
their homeward way. ’Tildy’s letter formed a| said. 
principal feature of their merriment as they rolled) «Think !”’ 
along. The number of times that the epistle was | some —”’ 
brought from Jack’s pocket and returned again,| A sudden light broke over "Tildy’s face, dimp- | 
if told, would be discredited. |ling it and making her almost pretty for a 

‘Now if it was a fairy-prince letter,” Lottie | moment. 
suggested, roguishly. “TI have got one relative,”’ she ventured, softly. | 

“She may have had a fortune left her by some | “He's a young brother. But he’s in Germany, 
forty-second cousin,” said Jack. | and I never saw him. He doesn’t write to me.”’ 


insisted Lottie. ‘Some relative, 


| America very ill. 


Her innocent pride and unconcealed flutterings 
of excitement gave amusement to Jack and the 
girls. She might have heard them laughing at | 
her many times had her mind been less preoccu- | 
pied. 

They were fond of her in a youthful, thought- 
less fashion. None of them ever meant to be 


| unkind to ’Tildy; they were simply accustomed 


to her, as one becomes accustomed to a long-used 
piece of furniture the worth of which has not 
been prized. 

’Tildy occupied a peculiar position in the 
Wilton home. She was not exactly a servant, 
and certainly not a member of the family. When 
the children were robbed of both parents in one 
short year, it had been her presence, like a stanch | 


| sail, that had borne them through the troubled 


waters. 
Another letter came to ’Tildy in a few days; 


| but this one was addressed by another hand, and 


not a German one. It was written by the super- 
intendent of a great hospital at New York. Karl 
Schneider, *Tildy’s brother, had arrived in 
The note gave no particulars, 
but requested that ’Tildy come to her brother as | 


| quickly as possible. 


She read the letter in the linen closet, where | 
Lottie found her a few moments later, sitting on 
the floor with her face buried in her hands. The 
sight of her forlorn, motionless figure was a shock 
to the girl. ’Tildy’s face, when she raised it, 
looked pitifully strange. The Wiltons had seen | 


it bright with smiles 
tear-stained. 

All through that afternoon, when the girls 
helped to get together the few possessions which 
*Tildy needed for the journey to her brother, she 
seemed to their startled fancy another person. 
They all were conscious of a grave respect for her 
that they had not known before. 

Even little Amanda had a hushed expression 


many times, but never 


on her face as she tucked some ginger cookies 


into the satchel. 

A farmer who lived up the road had offered to 
drive "Tildy to the station. All the Wiltons 
hurried down the driveway with her and stood 
beside the stone wall, when she went away. Not 
until the farmer, in his high buggy, had taken her 
from view, did regrets occur to mar the peace of 
those left behind. 

“You might have driven her 
down yourself, Jack,*’ Lottie 
said, reprovingly, as a cloud of 
dust faded in the distance. 

“You ought to have kissed 
her,’ he retorted, with a pang of 
indignation. 

Rose and Amanda said noth- 
ing, but presently they began to 
weep quietly, in a dismal man- 
ner that effectually prevented 
the introduction of a cheerful 
topic of conversation. 

Each one in the group had a 
troubled conscience to wrestle 
with. The many times that 
‘Tildy had seen them off on little 
journeys rolled back upon them 
like a great burden. She had 
stood upon the platform till the 
train was out of sight. The year 
that Jack went away to school 
after his mother died, how ten- 
derly she had clung to him, at 
the last moment! 

They returned to the house a 
disconsolate, half-guilty band, 
while the train bore "Tildy city- 
ward. 

*Tildy, seated alone and feel- 
ing very sad, noticed that the 
cars were filled with good-natured 
people apparently returning from 
some excursion. The new scenes 
and the flying, unfamiliar land- 
scape might have made this a 
red-letter day in her career if 
her errand had been a happier 
one, and her heart had felt less 
anxious. 

Poor ’Tildy! the world seemed 
a very wide one as she was 
hurried on, and the strangers jostled her rudely 
and impeded her way when she timidly pushed 
through the great station. 

But at last she stood beside Karl’s bed in a 
long, window-dotted room. Then the universe 
seemed bounded by the walls that closed about 
the slender lad. She forgot everything else while 
she hung over him and held his hand in a tender 
clasp. 

He spoke but a few words to her, for his days 
were ebbing past. 

At the close of a week, his short sojourn in the 
foreign land had nearly ended; and one evening, 
still holding his sister's hand and smiling in 
her face, he started on another journey. This 
time, ’Tildy’s brother found his way to a happier 
shore. 

Several days passed before ‘Tildy, stunned and 
helpless, roused herself to think of the familiar 
routine of duty. She was too much wearied to 
summon thoughts, but at last she did write a short 
note to Lottie, in which she spoke of returning to 
the Wiltons, and touched upon her loss in a quiet, 
unobtrusive way. 

It was a labored epistle which cost poor "Tildy 
much effort, and was written with a lead-pencil. 
But Lottie forgot to make even a smiling criticism 
upon it, and the humble sheet of paper seemed 


|to her to hold some element that made it most 


eloquent. 

All the family gathered in the sitting-room to 
hear this letter read. The elder sister delivered 
it with a gravity that made "Tildy’s words doubly 
impressive. A startled trio stared at her as she 
rose after it was finished. 

“I tell you,” she said with a sob, “it’s a shame 
—a perfect shame!’’ 

Jack and the little girls sank back in their seats, 
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weakly surrendering before her sweeping asser- | 
tion. It never occurred to them to question what 
she meant. Something in her manner made them 
understand. 

They had felt the unwritten pathos of ’Tildy’s | 
note and it hurt them vaguely, but they naturally 
recoiled from Lottie’s next words. 

““She’s been a sort of slave to us,’’ she said, 
quietly, and this new idea, hurled so suddenly, 
smote the listeners like a blow. From nearly, 
every corner in the room some reminder of ’Tildy’s 
faithfulness twinkled before their eyes, as they 
stood there, breathless. 

“See, she doesn't even expect any sympathy 
from us!’’ Lottie went on, relentlessly. ‘And | 
oh, she is the best friend we have! How could | 
we! how could we!” 

The only comfort that the silent ones could | 
grasp was the fact that their accuser held herself 
included in the blame. Rose’s sweet treble voice | 
was a welcome sound after an interval of dreary | 
quiet. 

“Can't we begin good, now, this minute? 
the little girl suggested, pausing, anxiously ex- 
pectant of a forbidding frown on Lottie’s brow. 
But to her great relief her sister acquiesced | 
gracefully. 

They all began to bustle around the room, 
hardly knowing what they were to do, but feeling 
very cheerful in the turn affairs had taken. Jack | 
proceeded to raise his spirits in quite a boyish 
manner, but he lingered at the door awkwardly, 
before he left the room. 

“I say, Lottie,’’ he ventured, ‘‘she had deco- 
rated cake for tea, and special things, you know, 
when—when a fellow came home.’’ He paused, 
blushing vividly, but Lottie understood. 

“We will have the decorated cake, and—and 
the rest,’’ she answered, gently. 

Then Lottie went over to where Jack stood 
and laid her hand upon his arm. ‘She shall 
have a royal welcome, dear,’’ she said, smiling, | 
though her eyes were tearful. 

Through the rest of that day everything con- 
nected with the Wilton house was tending toward 
the “‘royal welcome.’’ Past experience of ’Tildy’s 
own methods enabled the family to do justice to 
such a reception; yet the children did not once 
forget that the returning traveller was a sorrowing 
one, and they betrayed their knowledge of what 
this circumstance involved in many subtle ways 
that showed beneath the kind regards with which 
the day was crowned. 

It surprised the girls to find how cheerless 
‘Tildy’s room appeared when they entered it. 
They had never seemed to see before that it was 
bare of ornament. They carried in pretty things 
from their own rooms, and laughed among them- 
selves as they made the plain apartment bright 
and comfortable. 

It was Rose who thought of the patchwork quilt 
that was made of a thousand bits of gay silk, and 
cherished in the Wilton household as a treasure 
of peculiar value. Only on state occasions as 
a mark of especial honor was it brought forth; 
and when Lottie and Rose together spread it upon 
‘Tildy’s bed, each felt its presence to be a delicate 
attention that could not fail to meet its true 
interpretation. 

Amanda's offering was a cluster of spring 
flowers which wore so assuredly the stamp of her 
clumsy little fingers that Lottie gave it a post of 
honor where it told its own story. 

*Tildy’s train stopped at the little station late in 
the evening. A light rain beat against the 
windows. The scene was dreary enough, as she 
peered out unsmilingly, but she gave a start of 
surprise at the glimpse afforded her of Dobbin’s 
white figure, standing out clearly, through the 
mist. 

She had not expected Dobbin. She had hoped 
to reach the house in some manner, but to 
be assisted by a horse so old and highly respected 
as was he, at such an inconvenient hour, was 
an unwonted honor. 

And Jack, too; he must have come to meet 
her! 

She hinted her amazement to the young man as 
they were jogged along, and expressed reluctance 
at making him so much trouble. But a greater 
surprise awaited 'Tildy at the old stone wall. 
Lottie and Rose and Amanda were there to help 
her alight from the carriage. She could hardly 
believe her senses when the girls surrounded her, 
and flung their arms about her neck. 

“O ’Tildy!’’ one or the other kept repeating; 
“O ’Tildy!” 

The tired woman clung to them silently, her 
heart beating wildly with bewilderment and a 
strange joya 

Why her young brother had drifted into her 
life only to be swept aside again was a mystery 
that ’Tildy could not understand; but there was 
one sweet certainty that her mind laid hold of, 
and kept always. 

It was suggested first on her arrival at the 
station, by Dobbin’s familiar visage, with Jack 
beside him, waiting in the damp. It seemed to | 








her, after all,—sbe had loved them for years and 
years,—they belonged to one another. 
That night, when she fell asleep under the silk 
patchwork, she was actually happy. 
PAULINE WESLEY. 
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THE HAPPIER WAY 


If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains; 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 


Selected. — George Herbert. 
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For the Companion. 


BOB’S ANARCHIST. 


“Do you think it would be dangerous?” asked Paul, 


Paul. 


“There's no telling," answered Bob, gloomily.| get up an army right away, and I shouldn't 


“Those Anarchists are awfully reckless, and they 


always carry exploding-machines around in their | Wasn't he sneaking around there the other night 
pockets. I suppose if a millionaire went in there | to find how he could get in ?"’ 


now they would blow him up just as quick as— 
o—” 

“Say, let's go in,”’ said his brother. 
not millionaires, and if they try to blow us up, 
we can run.” 





Paul, 
“We're | this, 


Going across the street, he breathlessly proceeded 

‘No, -we’re not millionaires,’ admitted Bob, |to inform the policeman of the perils which. 
‘but father’s pretty well off, so 1 suppose they | threatened the city. The man stared down in 
would hate us just as much. Maybe, though, | astonishment at this vehement small boy with the 
| they won't know who we are, and I guess it | large head, and it was some time before he could 


I am not afraid to tell you, for you well know I 
am always ready to sacrifice myself in the cause 
of freedom. If, then, you accept my advice, you 
will go up this very night to those luxurious 
avenues where the pampered monopolists live, 
and you will demonstrate to them in unmistaka- 
ble fashion that the day of the tyrant and the 
oppressor has closed—and forever closed.” 

As the orator stepped down and began to suck 
a lemon, there was great applause. 

‘Let's get out of here!”’ gasped Bob. ‘“We)| 
can't go back home too quick.” 

‘You heard what he said!” exclaimed Bob, 
trembling yet triumphant, as they reached the 
street. ‘It’s awful, isn't it ?’’ 

‘Do you suppose they'll come to-night ?"" asked | 





“Yes, of course. That Schimp, he'll go and 


wonder if he attacked our house the first thing. 


“I'll tell fou what,” remarked the practical 
‘“‘We ought to let the police know about 
There’s a copper over there now." 

“That's so!” said Bob. ‘I'll speak to him.” 





really is our duty to go in and find out something get in a word, 


about them.”’ 
The boys were two well-dressed, sturdy little 


Bostonians, who had halted on the sidewalk | disgust. 
before a woeful-looking public hall, and were | tell them. 


‘“Humph!”’ said he. 

“That's always the way!” said Bob to Paul, in | 

“Folks never will believe anything you | 
It was just so when I found out that 


staring at a placard posted up by the entrance. | Boston might be washed away at any time by a 
It announced in large letters that the Anarchist | tidal wave—they only said, ‘Pshaw!’” 


and that eloquent addresses would be made. 


Beside this placard was a highly colored picture | silence. 


of a red-shirted man trampling upon a disgusted- 
looking monster labelled Monopoly. 

Bob, the older of the two boys, inspected these 
posters with much satisfaction, for Bob had a 
lively imagination, and was just then greatly 
interested in revolutionary movements. He had 
reached the age when boys begin to read about 
Napoleon, and he had consequently gathered 
some knowledge of French history. 

From the Anarchist Club’s placards he per- 
ceived that a Reign of Terror was about to begin 
in Boston. He had been explaining how matters 
stood to his younger brother, Paul, who never 
read anything except his school reader, and that 
under compulsion. 

**We ought to have on our oldest clothes to go 
in there,”’ said Bob, ‘‘for they hate all aristocrats, 
and they’re apt to think we are spies. You keep 
those russet shoes hidden as much as you can, 
Paul, and I'll take off my necktie. It may be 
safer, you knot.” 

‘All right,’”’ answered Paul dutifully, as he 
took off his own necktie. ‘But let’s go in in time 
to get a seat, anyway.” 

The two disguised aristocrats ventured stealthily 
into the hall, and found seats well up in front. 
There was nothing very alarming to be seen as 
yet, although the stage was draped with a large 
red flag, which, as Bob explained in a low whis- 
per to Paul, was always a sign of bloodshed. 

The people who had begun to drift listlessly 
into the place were a disappointment to Bob, for 
although many of them were somewhat unkempt, 
they seemed good-natured enough, and he could 
not perceive that any of them were provided with 
explosives. Several meek-looking women were 
present, and one of these had brought along a 
chubby baby, perhaps that it might be enlisted 
from infancy in the cause of freedom. 

This baby was directly in front of Paul, who 
found the’ proceedings a little slow, and amused 
himself by Uckling it at times. 

But Bob was in no mood for trifling. 
nudged his brother and whispered: ‘Look there ' 
Do you see that fellow over yonder? I'll bet he’s 
got his dynamite with him.” 

“Who? That chap with the long hair?” 
said Paul. ‘Yes, he looks dangerous. Why, 
Bob, that’s the man we saw the other evening 
skulking around our back gate!” 

“It is, sure enough!’’ said Bob. 
he was probably an assassin.”’ 

Both boys leaned forward and watched with 
intense interest. The suspicious stranger was a 
German-looking man, with bristling yellow hair 
and small light-blue eyes. He certainly presented 
a formidable appearance, and Bob set him down 
at once as a most satisfactory Anarchist. 

Indeed, the long-haired man seemed disposed 


“T said then 


to deepen this impression. From the moment | back stoop by a string, that he might furnish 


that he was introduced as Mr. Schimp, the cele- 
brated orator of freedom, the meeting became 
more lively. Leaping upon the stage, the man 


delivered in good English a speech so full of | liant that they could hardly restrain themselves 


sound and fury, so plentifully stocked with 
“Grinding monopoly,” ‘Tyr-r-ranical capital- 


ists’ and ‘Necessity of extreme measures’’ that | into the back yard, and found it as yet unattacked. | wouldn’t hurt a mouse. 





| Club was to hold a meeting at four that afternoon, | 


| 





He | 





| slip down again and keep watch here. We must 


Then Bob, who paid the common penalty of 
being in advance of his age, fell into gloomy | 
When they reached home, he attempted | 
to acquaint his mother with the impending peril; | 
but she merely laughed a little, and, what he felt 
was worse, kissed him. 

Was this a fitting way to treat a person who 
should be hailed as the savior of home against 
the hosts of anarchy ? 

It was sultry summer weather, and as the 
evening drew on Bob, Paul, and their little dog 
Montgomery went out into the back yard to hold 
a council of war. This back yard was but a little 
space, surrounded by a brick wall. The gate to 
the narrow alley at the rear was unlocked. 
Through this the boys soon strolled to confer 
with Perry Jones, their small neighbor. 

When they came back in the early dusk, they 
could perceive from a distance that there was a 
man leaning against the back wall close beside 
their gate. 

“Look! look!"’ said Paul, gripping Bob’s arm. 
“Who is it ?”” ' 

“Steady !”” commanded Bob. 
you suspected anything.” 

Montgomery growled low at the stranger. The 
boys, as they went in at the gate, were able to see 
his face. Once safely inside, they turned to each 
other, trembling with excitement. 

*‘It was the Anarchist!’ whispered Bob. 

“It was!’’ said Paul, with a burst of indigna- 
tion. ‘Oh, if mamma only would let me have a 
gun!” 

“Iie low!’ muttered Bob. 
coming from the kitchen !"’ 

The boys crouched in the shadow of a box, and 
Paul collared Montgomery, who felt the mystery | 
deeply, and bristled with silent suspicion. Then 
the housemaid, Roselba, crossed the yard and 
went out at the gate. Creeping to the gate, the 
boys perceived that Roselba and the Anarchist 
were walking slowly away together. 

Here was a revelation! ‘Treachery lurked in 
their own camp! Roselba—plump, good-natured 
Roselba—was in league with the Anarchists! She 
had stolen away with the revolutionary leader, 


“Don't act as if 


“Somebody's 





Schimp, and they would presently be back again | 
with the ferocious mob which that chieftain had | 
doubtless left waiting in a side street. Such was 
Bob’s conclusion, and Paul readily agreed. | 

To leave the back yard unguarded at such a | 
crisis would be criminal folly, but they could not | 
remain out-of-doors much longer without making | 
some explanation to their parents. This Bob did | 
not care to do, for his warnings had been treated 
with disdain; and he meant to rely now upon his 
own resources. 

“I'll tell you what we'll do,” said he, ‘we'll | 
pretend to go to bed, and then after a while we'll | 


take the chances.” 
Accordingly they fastened Montgomery to the 


some slight protection in their absence. Then 
they went yawning up to their room. 
Here they conceived a plan of defence so bril- 





until they had a chance to slip down-stairs again. 
Tiptoeing down without their shoes they came out 


shine out from the lantern that swung before | the boys, who understood about half that he said, | The gate was still ajar; Roselba had not returned. | 


them like a huge firefly, as Rose, dancing merrily 
along, lighted the little group up the driveway 
toward the house. 

Lottie and Amanda, nestling so close on either 
side of her, made the same thought an undisputed 
truth. This was not the return that she had 
fancied; this meant more than going back to 
servitude. It was a home-coming! 

Nothing could matter now, she told herself, | 
trembling nervously. These young orphans loved 


were kept in a shiver of apprehension. 


At times the orator glared in their direction, | fall, and drop it on him when he comes through 
{and then they made sure he was about to hurl | the gate.” 


some dynamite at them. The audience woke up 


to utter many encouraging comments, such as, | with cleats nailed on it. 


“Good for you!” and “That's the talk!"’ Finally 


| Agitator Schimp reached the climax of his ora- 
| tion. 

| “And now,” he roared, “since this state of over the path leading from the gate to the back 
| things can no longer continue, what is to be done ? | door of the house. 


, 


| 


| 





“We'll rig a dead- 


“Quick now!’’ Paul said. 


Paul was an authority on trapping. 

In the back yard they found a wide, thin board 
They also found an old 
broom. One end of this board they rested on the 
top of the wall by the side of the gate, at such an 
angle that the other end of the board hung just 





From the portion of the wall which served as a 
gate-post, a brick had fallen out; and into the 
crevice made by the absence of this brick the end 
of the handle of the old broom was inserted. The ° 
broom-end rested against a cleat on the under side 
of the board, and held it suspended in air over 
the path, 

They tied one end of a clothesline to the prop, 
and then their trap was ready. 

To be sure it could only serve for one revolu- 
tionist, but Bob calculated that the overthrow of 
the first-man of the attacking forces might have 
great effects. To increase the terrors of Ins 
defence, he placed two or three tin pans on the 
top of the board, where they would fall with 
alarming noise at the decisive moment. Pau: 
took charge of the loose end of the clothesline, 
and they sat in a dark corner with Montgomery, 
to await the attack ; 

“I wish we had some cannon,”’ whispered Bob, 
regretfully, remembering how Napoleon had dealt 
with a mob. 

For a long time they sat there in the darkness, 
looking up at the stars and listening to the noises 
of the city. They could hear voices and laughter 
around them, but not as yet the heavy tread of an 
advancing host. 

‘“‘Hist!’’ muttered Bob at last. 
ing, 1 guess!” 

Sure enough they heard approaching feet and 
voices speaking guardedly. The boys could not 
estimate the numbers of the enemy, but imagina- 
tion multiplied them easily. Then the treacherous 
Roselba appeared, entering the gate. 

She turned and spoke; she was evidently giving 
the foemen their final instructions. What she 
really said was this, although the boys could not 
hear it: 

“Oh yes, do come in for just a few minutes, 
Peter, and sit on the steps. ‘There aint nobody 
around,”’ , 

“It’s getting pretty late, I guess,” replied the 
Orator of Freedom. 

“So it is,’ answered Roselba, ‘‘and I'm glad 
the missis don’t know I ve been out a-walking like 
this. But come ina little while, Peter, and I'll get 
you a piece of cream pie out of the pantry.” 

In another moment the figure of a man slowly 
entered through the gate. A 

‘Now! Now!" screamed Bob, and Paul pulled 
at the line. Down fell the board with a crash, 
and the hapless intruder went sprawling under it, 
uttering wild German howls. Roselba, who had 
herself barely escaped the deadfall, screamed 
long and loud. ‘The tin pans emphasized the 
uproar, and Montgomery barked furiously as he 
danced about the prostrate foe. 

Immediately the whole -household was astir. 
Mr. Weston came rushing out. Mrs. Weston's 
voice was heard from some upper window inquir- 
ing anxiously what the matter was; even Kitty, 
the boys’ little sister, awoke and wailed dismally. 

‘*What on earth is the trouble here?’ asked 
Mr. Weston, bewildered by the scene which met 
his gaze. 

‘The Anarchists! They’re coming to burn the 
city, and they're going to begin with us!" cried 
Bob, whose eyes were as round as full moons, he 
was so much excited. 

‘‘Anarchists'’’ repeated his wondering father. 
Then he looked at the stranger who had crawled 
out from under the board at last, and was just 
rising to his feet. As he stood muttering and 
rubbing himself, his long hair floating wildly, his 
looks justified Bob’s explanation. 

But Roselba, who had now somewhat recovered 
from her panic, came to the rescue. 

‘He don’t mean no harm,” said she; ‘he’s 
only Peter.”’ 

‘Peter who ?’’ asked Mr. Weston, ‘‘and what is 
he doing around here at this time of night?" 

“Why, sir,"" answered Roselba, sheepishly, 
‘she’s a gentleman friend of mine, and he comes 
around to see me—sometimes—once in a while. 
We just went a-walking, sir, and I asked him if 
he'd come in a little while I’d,—and he came in, 
and this here thing fell on him,—and he's a respec- 
table man, so he is, and I don’t know what it all 
means.” 

The overwrought Roselba prepared to weep. 

Apparently Mr. Schimp considered this a suffi- 
ciently clear explanation of his presence, and did 
not care to prolong a painful scene. Muttering 
something about an appointment elsewhere, he 
backed out through the gate, and vanished into 
the darkness. 

“And wasn’t he really an Anarchist after all ?"’ 
asked Bob. 

‘*What’s an Anarchist ?’’ asked Roselba. 

**Yes, Bob, tell us all about it,’’ said his father, 
beginning to smile. 

So Bob, assisted somewhat by Paul, told the 
whole story. Mr. Weston’s smile grew broader 
as he listened, but Roselba’s mouth and eyes 
opened wider in astonishment. 

“Bring an army and pull down the house?” 
she exclaimed, in great distress. “‘Why, Peter 
He’s just as mild- 


“They're com- 


tempered '"’ 

“Well, what did he mean by making that speech 
then ?’’ asked the indignant Bob. 

“Oh, he can talk grand,’’ said Roselba, proudly. 
“And that there Anarchist Club gives him a 
dollar sometimes to make a speech when they 
have their public meetings. The rest of the time 
he works in a restaurant, only his health aint 
good, so he has to rest a great deal.” 

“I’m afraid your mob isn’t coming to-night, 
boys,’’ said Mr. Weston. ‘So you had better go 
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to bed now, and we can talk some more about it | and about thirty yards off, a large dark-green and | while the large, bright eyes glistened with anger, 


to-morrow.” 

A few minutes afterward he said to their | 
mother, “‘They made a perfect pandemonium 
down there, my dear, but I couldn't scold them 
about it; they’re such plucky little chaps. But} 
oh! what will Bob be when he gets older ?”’ 

So next morning the boys, to their great sur- 
prise and secret relief, were not reminded of the 
previous night's adventure. Some time afterward 
as they were one day crossing the Common, they 
saw a little knot of people, and drawing nearer, 
heard a voice talking about ‘‘oppressive monopo- 
lies,’ “‘vigorous measures’”’ and ‘baffling such | 
despotism.”” 

When the long-haired orator caught sight of | 
the boys his speech ended rather abruptly for | 
some reason. 

He was Bob’s Anarchist, too tired to be at | 
work, recreating himself in the open air, and | 
perhaps hoping that he could take up a small | 
collection. M. O. Wixcox. 


— a 


LAZYLAND. | 


They’ve left off eating and drinking there; 
They never do any thinking there; 
y never walk, 
And they never talk, 
And they fall asleep without winking there. 


Century. — Margaret Vandegrift. 
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For the Companion. | 


CHASE OF A REPTILE ATHLETE. 


For many years I have made a special study of 
the life-history of the serpent kind. With this 
purpose I have devoted myself closely to observa- 
tion of the living reptiles—not in their prisons, the | 
zodlogical gardens of our great cities, but in their | 
natural homes on the remote hill- 
sides and in the deep forests and 
sequestered valleys of Europe, A fri- 
ca, South America and the West 
Indian Islands. 

I have pursued them on foot and 
on horseback, alone and in company 
with Europeans, Africans, or Indians, 
climbing like a monkey through tropi- 
cal forest thickets, or skimming in a 
light dugout over the waters of un- 
frequented rivers or lagoons. 

Never fully satisfied with observing 
them intheir wildness, I have captured 
them alive to take home with me, so 
that, keeping them always at hand, I 
might become yet more familiar with 
their peculiarities. 

Indeed, I never kill a snake. All 
my captures are taken alive, some- 
times with exceeding difficulty; for, 
not to speak of the precautions to be 
used in dealing with the deadly vari- 
eties, some of the long, harmless 
kinds, common in the tropics, are so 
swift on the ground, such acrobats 
among the trees, and such excellent 
swimmers and divers, that it requires 
great quickness and energy to lay 
hold of them. 


Some of my most interesting adven- = 


tures occurred in the high woods of 
the island of Trinidad, at the mouth 
of the Orinoco. Here the trees are so 
lofty that an ordinary shot-gun fails 
to carry to their leafy tops. So bound 
up and interlaced are they overhead by vines, like 
huge ship cables, that even when cut down they 
rarely fall to the ground, but are still held upright, 
lashed to their fellows by a thousand natural | 
bindings. 

It is generally easy for an experienced woods. | 
man to walk below these trees, over the dried 
leaves, among the young palms, the ferns and 
great wax-leaved plants that flourish in the shade. 
But far overhead the orchid-laden branches, with 
their interlacing creepers, form such a thick canopy 
that even the strong rays of the midday sun can 
seldom penetrate to illumine even a little spot in 
the solemn gloom below. 

This great wilderness of luxuriance is a paradise 
to the lover of nature. In every part of the lavish 
tropical forest are countless species of brilliant 
plumaged birds, painted lizards, frogs and insects, 
arboreal, terrestrial and aquatic. 

There, too, are their enemies, the various snakes, | 
from the giant boa to the tiny coral. Some are | 
among the branches, some on the ground, some in 
the waters of the brooks and rivers—all alert to 
chase and catch their prey. | 

One day, after wandering alone for many hours 
through this grand natural conservatory, I emerged | 
into bright sunlight in an open clearing many acres 
in extent. The tall, dark woods looked down on it | 
on every side like a gigantic leafy wall, much as 
the precipitous banks of a deeply-seated lake look 
down upon the quiet waters below. 

At the point where I came out from the woods 
the place had been perfectly cleared, so that not a 
vestige of vegetation remained. Even the old tree- 
stumps had been removed, and the ground dug up 
and made ready for planting. 

This cleared piece of land, presenting a level 
expanse of bare clay, stretched away three hun- 
dred yards or more to a river, which, issuing from 
the forest on one side, wound through the culti- 
vated land and reéntered the woods. 

Across the river was a rich and flourishing plan- 
tation of bananas. The plants gently waved their 
giant green leaves in the sunlight, though there 
was scarcely a breath of wind to carry away a | 
floating thistle-down, and the strong tropical sun | 
was baking the newly turned ground to powder. | 

I sauntered cautiously down close by the wood. | 
side, to where the great leaves of a fan palm hung | 
out over a prostrate log, forming a shady seat. 
This was a fitting spot wherein to rest a while, and | 
scan the tranquil neighborhood for basking or | 
wandering serpents. | 
Seated here, IT soon noticed out in front of me, | 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 








woodland work, in shirt and trousers. 


| not 
| unwieldy length would 


rough clay lumps. 

He was over seven feet in length and two inches 
in diameter—a macheta, the swiftest species in the 
country, a veritable serpent athlete, equally at 
home in the trees, on the ground, or in the water. 


| His eyes, and even his scales, were visible from 


where I sat. 


As soon as I saw what sort of snake he was, I | 
| knew that he would soon tax my running powers 
A better position I could not have | 


to the utmost. 
wished to be placed in, for I sat right between him 
and the woods, thus cutting off his retreat among 
the vines and branches, whither he would surely 
attempt to escape, and give me immense trouble if 
he reached them. 

The long and swift macheta can scurry away over 
the boughs and twigs of a thicket with all the 
swiftness of a squirrel. In general appearance he 
is very like the Florida ‘‘coach-whip,” but larger, 
swifter, more powerful, and far more brilliantly 
colored. 

I wore no coat, being dressed simply, as suited 
The sleeves 
of my shirt were rolled up to the elbows. A long, 
six-foot stick lay at my feet. I used it to press 
down the necks of deadly snakes so as to prevent 
them from biting until -I had caught them. The 
stick would not be necessary in taking this fellow, 


! 
because I knew he was 


venomous, and its 


surely hinder me in run- 
ning after him, particu 
larly if he should lead 
me through the under 
growth of the forest, or 
among the low 
bushes that lined 
parts of the riv- 


er-bank. I must 
take him with 
my bare 


hands, avoiding 
his bite if possible, for, 
though not poisonous, it 
might be very painful. 
The most feasible plan 
was to keep the snake 
from the forest and run him down on the open 
clearing, catching him if possible before he could 
reach the river. Once there, he would dive in 
and swim away like a fish. 


Before beginning the chase I determined first of | 
all to observe the character of the place more | 


carefully. As I stood up gently and slowly, lest | 
should alarm him, I saw from the better view that 
the surface of the ground was quite rough. Such 
along and lively snake might perhaps be able to 
get over it much more quickly than I could. 

Hatless, bare-armed and with stealthy steps I 
advanced toward the macheta very slowly, so as to 
lessen the distance between us as much as possible 
before he should take to flight; but before I had 
gone tive paces he shot off like an arrow to my left, 
raising a cloud of dust with his lashing tail. 

To cut him off from this retreat I sprang before 
him, and with difficulty succeeded in turning him 
in the direction of the river. Almost immediately 
he doubled backward, and tried again to get around 
behind me; but I met him afresh, whereupon he 


stopped suddenly, coiled himself, and drew back | 


his head as if to spring at me. 

This pause, however, was but momentary ; for he 
immediately turned away to one side, and scurried 
along at a surprising speed, in a line parallel with 
the edge of the woods, for fifty yards or more. 

A hard chase this was; for the snake got over 
the ground with astonishing quickness. All the 
time I had to run as hard as I could to keep him on 
the outer side. 

Neck and neck I raced with him. He seemed to 
fly over the ground in his efforts to pass me and 
gain the woodside. Never before had I seen a 
snake so swift. 

The yellow scales of his sides flashed in the sun 
light like sparks struck from the hard clay-lumps. 
His head was held about six inches from -the 
ground, clearing every obstacle. The long, sinuous 
body behind seemed to thrill and tremble with the 
force of nervous energy. 

Yet I proved myself something fleeter than he 
was; and when I had got a little in front of him he 
turned away toward the river a second time. But 
now, as I wheeled after him, making a cloud of 


| dust fly up in doing so, he suddenly faced around 


and gathered himself up to show fight. 

A noble picture he presented! His head was 
drawn back, with the orange-edged jaws flattened 
out behind. The delicately forked tongue darted 
out and in unceasingly, its quivering motion show- 
ing his anxiety. The long, tapering neck was 
drawn into a series of the admirable S-like curves, 













| yellow snake, lying at rest half-hidden among the | and the restless whip-like tail trembled and swished 


| about with excitement. . 

| I stopped, panting from my exertion, and pre 
| pared to seize my graceful adversary by the neck, 
| in case he should dart at me. Finding, however, 
| that I stood there so boldly before him, his heart 
| failed completely. He again turned tail, and 
dashed off madly in a direct line to the water. 

He now had ground more in his favor, for his 
course lay somewhat down-hill. This, together 
with the increased roughness of the surface, 
assisted him and impeded me. The clay in this 
part of the field was in larger lumps, and baked 
hard by the sun. 

Onward amongst these lumps | rushed after him, 
| stumbling frequently, and raising clouds of dust, 
as I followed right at his tail down the slope to the 
| river-bank. 

As he came to the bank my hand was out, and 
throwing myself forward I made a wild snatch for 
| him. But the brink was nearer than I thought, and 
over it the snake shot, downward into the wide 
pool below. 

I, too, with my eager hand still outreached, went 
| down after him head foremost, grasping blindly at 
his tailin doing so. Splash went the water into my 
ears and eyes. The confusion stunned me. I! 
| heard nothing else. I saw nothing, for I had not 

intended to take a ducking. The long grass on the 

bank had deceived me. 
As I went in thus un 
expectedly, my eyes 
had closed involunta 
rily. Meantime I had 
the snake by the tail in 
the surging water. My 
fingers still clutched 
~ him well and tightly. 

In a moment I was 
standing on the bot 
tom, holding up the 
snake with my two 
urms stretched above 
my head, for I was 
immersed in the bub 


pits. The moment I 
raised him above the 
surface he 
himself like a whip 
lash around my head 
and neck. 

Viciously seizing me 
with his open jaws by 
the cheek, he squeezed 
like a vice, and pressed 
his needle-like teeth 
into the flesh. 

It would have been 
but the act of an in 
stant to take him round 
the throat and unloose 
his grip, but the great 
pressure required to 
do this might injure 
him, and if I pulled 
him off forcibly, while 
he held on so tightly, I should lacerate 

myself terribly. 

Quick as lightning the proper meth 
od presented itself. By simply duck- 
ing beneath the water again I knew 
that be would unloose, and try to 

swim off, even though I still held him by the tail. 

So down went my head below the surface, and as 
the snake swung loose to swim away, out flew my 
| hand and took him by the neck. Then he coiled 
| himself more vigorously than before around my 
| head and arms, striving more earnestly to release 
| himself from my triumphant grasp. 

Occasionally he would unloose his coils, and beat 

himself against the surface of the water, lashing 

| it into foam, and sending little showers of blinding 
spray around me. 

During this whole chase and capture I had sup- 
posed myself to be alone and unseen, save by the 
| wild denizens of the forest. Even their attention 

I had not drawn by a single word or exclamation. 
| The whole performance had been a silent, earnest, 


| hour the tropical heat dried them again. 


| 


events. My wet clothes counted for little, forin an 
That 
most exciting hunt had a successful and amusing 


| ending, leaving me possessor of a beautiful pris- 


oner. 

My hat and stick were waiting for me where I 
had left them, on the log by the woodside. But, 
as hunger wus keen within, I gladly accepted an 
invitation to with my 
beneath the bananas, upon fat venison which had 
been shot in the morning, and was now roasting 
over a crackling fire of withered branches. 

G. R. O'REILLY. 


dine new-made friend 


<-oe- 


MANHOOD’S ANSWER. 


Toward every brave and careless boy 
Whose lusty shout or call I hear, 
The boy within me shouts with joy 
And rings an echo to his cheer. 


Selected. J. G. Holland, 


-@- 
For the Companion. 


A MOUNTEBANK SCHOOL. 


Barnet Fair, the famous or notorious, has been 
annually held at High Barnet, Hertfordshire, Eng 
land, about eleven miles from King’s Cross, 
London, ever since the fifteenth century. Its near 
ness to the metropolis invites many rowdies and 
roughs, whose proceedings at night make the scene 


| one not to be willingly witnessed by polite people; 


swished | 


| dren 


| headlong rush over the newly turned ground, | 


| followed by a wild plunge in the river. The captive 
and myself, I thought, struggled without witnesses. 
| What, then, was my surprise, as the water ran 
| out of my ears, and dripped from my eyelashes so 
that I could both hear and see again, to behold on 
the farther bank above me a half-dozen swarthy 
men. They were dancing about, shouting and 





and imploring each other to jump in and rescue 
| me from what they 

| attempt at suicide. 
crous. 

“Jump in, Charley 

“No, you go, I can’t swim!” 

“O my king! Oh, save him! 
on. 

All this took place in much less time than it takes 
to tell it. Spluttering the water out of my mouth 
and nose, I burst into laughter. Whereat the men 
stood stock-still, evidently more astonished than 
ever. But instantly realizing that I was no suicide, 
and that they had been fooled, they, too, laughed 
| aloud. 

“Eh! Eh! You no see him jump after dat snake 
like a mad tiger cat!” 

“But tell us, beké 


Their exclamations were ludi 


| ” 


Save him!” and so 


white man)? He bite you— 


no?” 
| “Eh! Eh! Yes, bite tan! See blood on him 
| face!” 
| Smilingly [ washed off the blood, and telling 


them not to fear for me, clambered out on the bank 
beside them. 

Fortunately they had among their equipments a 
large water-gourd. They gave it to me, and in it I 
stowed away my struggling captive. 

They were a party of Creole hunters, who, having 
gone in amongst the bananas to rest and eat, had 
seen me impetuously racing after the flying snake. 
My appearance on the tranquil scene, hatless, 
coatless and alone, coming from heaven knows 
where, and rushing on excitedly in such a race and 
with such an ending, naturally astounded them. 

I was now thoroughly pleased with the day’s 


jostling each other like lunatics, asking, entreating | 


evidently considered a mad | 


bling water to the arm. | 


but in the daytime Barnet Fair affords 
curious and interesting spectacles. 

The Horse and Cattle Fair is held in wide, sloping 
fields on one side of the railway station, and the 
Pleasure Fair in similar fields on the other side. 
Along the country road between, passes a motley 
crowd of Londoners and provincials, liveried car. 
riages, coster-barrows, drovers, tract-distributors, 
Whitechapel slugs, townspeople, “gospellers’’—all 
bent on pleasure or profit. 

The Pleasure Fair draws all the showmen, cheap 
jacks and mountebanks from miles around. They 
come with their flash jewelry, cheap toys, switch 
back railways, circular swings, shooting galleries, 
weighing and strength-testing machines, cocoanut 
targets, peepshows, boxing tents and instruments 
of horrible music. They come with their vans, 
their wives and their children. 

For days before a fair these family vans and 
property-carts creep through the country roads 
from their camping-ground at some earlier fair, 
probably in some other county. Some of the horses 
are driven by women and draw vans filled with 
children, for showmen die like other men, and 
leave widows to provide for young families with 
the “show” or the cocoanuts. Many of the vans 
are models of compact comfort. Two that I visited 
cost ninety pounds, about four hundred and fifty 
dollars each, and were in order as neat as any New 
England home. 

In a conspicuous place stood a large canvas struc 
ture marked “Gospel Tent.” I was invited to enter 
it by two young women with whom I had had some 
conversation in the train. 

They had told me of an effort among English 
women to give Christian instruction to the poor 
children of the great “‘World on Wheels,” which is 
numbered by thousands in Great Britain. At every 
fair all over England devoted women give their 
time to teaching these travelling children in tents, 
booths, vans, wherever they can get a footing. 

Every winter this world on wheels rolls through 
London, resting there six weeks at Christmas.-tide. 
Then, in a great hall in Islington, a regular school 
is kept for these little wanderers. These six weeks, 
with three fair days now and then, afford all they 
have of instruction. All over England those chil- 
who have studied at the winter school in 
Agricultural Hall stand best and highest in the fair 
schools, and are quickly recognized by other signs. 

The Gospel tent was intended for evening ser 
vices. Its wooden benches were designed for the 
convenience of grown-up people who are able to 
steady themselves with feet upon the ground. The 
legs of the forty boys and girls there assembled 
were generally too short for this, and the whole 
school was “tottery.” 

The travelling show-people are called generically 
“English gipsies,” though they are for the most 
part not real gipsies, but of thoroughly English 
working class and rustic type. 

They were not sharp, precocious, nor even pic 
turesque. They looked just the children that run 
about the back streets of provincial towns, or 
sprawl over the stiles of suburban lanes. 

Several of the girls carried babies. They could 
not come without, for mother must help fathet 
with the show. The babies were restless and 


many 


| sleepy; at times they all cried together. 


The children were told to shut their eyes during 
prayer. They did so—with one eye! The other 


| was kept discreetly open to watch the course of 


events. To make up for this half-obedience some 
of the little nurses insisted upon holding tight shut 
with their fingers both eyes of their infantile 
charges. The result was thrilling to the ears. 
When the principal, one of my train-acquaint 
ances, asked to see the hands, all but two were 
found clean. There were many rags, but often a 
clean pinafore disguised them. Several girls of 


| ten and twelve wore hair “done-up” in a tight little 


pug at the back, with a liberal anointing of grease. 
At least one of these pugs was of distinctly false 
hair, several shades darker than the natural 
growth. 

One “Egyptian,” a lank, swart boy very like an 
American Indian, wore an enormous and spotlessly 
clean white collar over his not so clean blue shirt. 
It was a huge flat collar, almost a cape, and belonged 
evidently to a showman’s “properties.” I fancied 
I recognized it during the afternoon upon one of 
the grinning, charcoaled “niggers” who stick heads 
out of holes in a canvas wall as targets for balls, 
and open their mouths for coppers. 

All the children were shod in some sort of fashion, 
but nearly all came bareheaded. 

When the active and tactful principal asked how 
many had Bibles, a dozen hands were raised. Two 
or three of the hands were discovered to be dupli 
cates, and were ordered down. One or two owners 
of upraixed hands seemed rather uncertain what 
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Bibles were, but ventured to believe father had | of them chirped and crowed to a fat infant of five|of the Treasury has gone into the market to| have been waiting for years. Until this winter 


something of the kind among his toys of the 
booth. 

One little girl of pure English blood was of | 
extraordinary beauty. Her complexion was as 
delicate as a blush rose, her features were regular, 
and her eyes dark and large with black, sweeping 





months, lolling in its ‘‘pram.”’ 

‘He eats anythirfg he wants,” she said. ‘“Sugar- 
stick or bacon, don’t make no difference; he pulls 
away at ’em, and takes his bottle like a man!” 

As the woman triumphantly pointed out that 
she had ‘brought up”’ six in the same way, and 


At Barnet Fair. 


lashes. She wore a brilliant scarlet cotton pin- | 
afore given her by ‘a lady,’ and I found her 
later in her widowed mother’s van behind a 
“cocoanut business.’”’ The van was one of the 
more expensive ones, and as neat as wax. 

Mine was the infant class. It was aged from 
ten years down to six months. Annie Roony was 
one of my pupils. In sheer wonderment I asked : 

‘‘Where is “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ?””’ 

‘Aint come yit,’’ was the speedy answer. She 
supposed ‘“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”’ to be a caravan 
acquaintance of my own, although unknown to 
the rest. 

The day before this second day of the fair a 
frightened heifer had rushed into the tent and 
utterly routed the school. To-day all these rest- 
less little creatures, born and bred under the open 
sky and to whom even canvas wall and roof were 
irksome, were on the gui vive for a repetition of 
yesterday's scare. 

There was a slight noise outside the tent curtain. 
In the twinkling of an eye my whole infant class 
stood, literally, on its heads. For one fleeting 
instant my whole vision was filled with waving 
legs. My ears echoed with yeils. The natural 
attitude of infant schools had been reversed by 
the capsizing of benches. 

That capsizing came so often that it soon ceased 
to be sensational. Once teacher herself over- 
turned a ‘‘tottery’’ bench by incautiously sitting 
upon one end of it. A mild little earthquake 
seemed continually at play among these benches. 

“Do you know of any other country besides 
England ?”’ asked teacher. 

“Thay baint none, be thay ?’’ doubtfully asked 
Prudy, whose father’s only name was ‘“‘Big Tom”’ 
—at least so said Prudy. 

“Thay be!’’ cried “‘“Muddy Effie,” by which 
teacher understood ‘‘Maudie Ethel.” 

‘What is it named ?”’ 

‘Hounslow Heath,’’ answered that triumphant 
pupil. ' 

As I wandered through the fair during the 
afternoon I often heard ‘‘Teacher!’’ shyly called, 
and received pleasant signs of recognition. Some 
children, on the contrary, seemed to think that 
outside a Gospel tent a teacher prowls seeking 
whom she may force to spell cat and tell what J 
stands for. They therefore hung their heads and 
looked sullen. 

Muddy Effie, on the grass, was dining from a 
plateful of savory mutton stew on her lap. She 
sat beside the family van, which was beautifully 
decorated in white and gold. It had lace cur- 
tains, as all the better ones do, and, like them, 
had a tiny range with oven and chimney. The 
small space of floor is almost always carpeted, 
usually with oil-cloth. The table is a folding leaf 
over a set of drawers. 

The van of one of the numerous Baileys, who 
travel with wooden swings and horses, had also a 
writing-desk fitted into a corner. Over the range 
was a speck of a mantelpiece, and on it some 
china statuettes. These, Mrs. Bailey, young, 
modest and soft-spoken, said, were always laid 
on the bed when the van was in motion. Master 
Bailey, aged twelve months, was outside in his 
“pram” (perambulator), and plenty of white 
muslin and embroidery, evidently dressed for the 
fair. Most of the vans have a brass door-plate 
inscribed with the owner’s name. 

One long row of vans was drawn up on the 
greensward in the comparative privacy created by 
a row of booths and cocoanut stands in front of 
them. Here fragrant dinners and suppers were 


cooked over bits of wood fires in the open air. 





The women talked with me pleasantly, and freely 
allowed me to inspect their wheeled homes. 


One | 


never lost one, it was not gracious to criticise her 
methods. One of her girls, she said, was away at 
boarding-school. 

“She can write me a nice letter,” continued this 
matron, ‘but, Lord love you, lady! I can’t read 
it, nor pone of the other children.” 

This woman had two vans and a boxing estab- 
lishment. She was a widow, with a daughter of 
sixteen years. 

‘‘We drives and manages for oursels,’’ she said, 
‘hiring a chap only for fairs.” 

MARGARET B. WRIGHT. 


or 


SNOWDROPS. 
*Neath the bare boughs I wander in bleak thought, 
Recalling dear felicities now lost 


8 

When lo! all round, with snow-white splendor fraught, 

The een of last year’s flowers loom ’mid thé 
rost. 


Boston Transcript. — William Struthers. 
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THE NEW LOAN. 


The United States has made many “records,” 
to use a term which every boy who takes an 
interest in athletics will understand. But among 
all the achievements in which it has surpassed 
every other nation there is not one more remark- 
able than the magnificent ease with which it has 
raised revenue to support the government. 

Since the close of its greatest war the national 
taxation has been reduced many times; more 
than once the reduction has reached tens of 
millions; and yet all the time the capital of the 
debt has been decreased. ‘The story is a familiar 
one to us all. Yet in the twenty-eight years since 
the war ended only once have the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts, and then by no more than 
one and a quarter million dollars. 

No other national government that ever existed 
can point, as can the United States, to a record 
of twenty-seven successive years in which its 
treasury showed a surplus of ordinary revenue 
over expenditures. 

But at last the long series is to be interrupted, 
and this year for the first time since 1866 the 
Secretary of the Treasury must report a deficit. 
What has caused the change? Not one thing, 
but several things. In the first place the tariff 
act of 1890, passed at a time when the revenue 
was excessive, cut off at a stroke the duty on 
sugar, which had for years added more than fifty 
million dollars annually tothe government income. 

Moreover, one of the first effects of hard times 
is to reduce the amount of foreign importations. 
Since last summer the decrease has been very 
great. More than one-half of the revenue upon 
which the government relies to meet expenses is 
derived from customs duties. Of course the 
treasury suffers greatly from the falling away of 
importations. 

In the meantime the expenditures have not 
diminished. The appropriations were made at a 
time when no one foresaw the financial calamities 
that have befallen us. In particular the pension 
laws have called for a vast and unusual outgo of 
money. 

The result of all these causes, working in one 
direction, has been to exhaust the supply of ready 
money upon which the Secretary of the Treasury 
might draw to meet expenses. Not only that but 
the demand for money has eaten away one-third 
of the ‘‘reserve’’ of one hundred million dollars, 
gold, which was provided fifteen years ago to 
ensure the success of specie resumption. 

Accordingly, since Congress has not passed 
laws imposing additional taxation to make the 
receipts balance the expenditures, the Secretary 








borrow money. 
bonds in the act which furnished the ‘‘reserve”’ 
just mentioned. The loan of fifty million dollars 
asked for, and easily obtained, seems to be suffi- 
cient to supply deficiencies until either the condi- 
tions of trade, or the tax laws, perhaps both, 
have been changed. 

The Secretary’s authority to issue bonds under 
an old law has been warmly disputed by some 
persons and as stoutly maintained by others. 
The question is, of course, one purely of law. 
But those who take the view that the new loan is 
illegal are for the most part men who favor the 
free coinage of silver; those who stand by the 
Secretary are in general men who favored the 
silver repeal bill of 1893. 

Inasmuch as our purpose is merely to explain 
what led to the issue of the new loan, and not to 
uphold or condemn the views of any one, we do 
not enter upon that branch of the subject. 


a 


For the Companion. 


ON AN APPLE BLOSSOM PICKED AT 


VALLEY FORGE. 
White as the snow they trod with bleeding feet 
Who gladly followed where their duty led, 
Sweet with the fragrance for devotion meet, 
1 lay this blossom on our later dead. 
The years are one when courage takes the field. 
One fauatly are they who bear or die, 
As, called of God, or ease or life they yield 
To save or seal their country’s liberty. 
GEORGE THOMAS PACKARD. 
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SACRED GROUND. 


Congress has appropriated thirty thousand 
dollars with which to purchase and improve the 
Wakefield plantation, on the Potomac River in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. Here stands 
the brick foundation of an ancient four-room 
house; and on this spot, in the year 1732, and on 
a day which was then the eleventh of February, 
George Washington was born. 

Washington himself abandoned this plantation 
for Mount Vernon, and seems in his life to have 
had no great regard for it, though here he spent 
his early days, and here his father, his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather lived. 

If the cherry-tree which was the subject of the 
familiar legend about the boy Washington and 
his hatchet ever stood anywhere, it stood here. 

The old Washington family burial-ground on 
this place is sadly neglected, and the whole plan- 
tation is said to be unattractive. But if the con- 
sent of the State of Virginia is definitely obtained, 
—for the national government cannot acquire 
land in Virginia without the consent of the legis- 
lature of that state,—the whole plantation of five 
thousand acres will become a national park, and 
will be beautified by landscape architects in har- 
mony with its natural characteristics and in 
sympathy with its early history. 

This purchase is a noteworthy step in the move- 
ment, of which we have heretofore given some 
account, to make public property of beautiful and 
historic sites, wherever they may be. 

New Jersey has obtained in the same way the 
beautiful estate at Morristown which was once 
Washington’s headquarters, and Pennsylvania 
has acquired Valley Forge, made memorable as 
the scene of his sufferings and humiliations. 

It is pleasant to see the places associated with 
the memory of the Father of his Country treated 
as sacred ground; and there are many other spots, 
beautiful or famous for other reasons, which 
should be guarded by public action from deface- 
ment. 


* 
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“NOT ALMS BUT A FRIEND.” 


Count Tolstoi, when he was working among 
the poverty-laden people in the slums of Moscow, 
declared that money alone had really no power to 
lift a single burden. The motto of the American 
Charity Organization Society expresses the same 
truth. It is, “Not alms but a friend.” 

Equally vivid a presentation of the same idea is 
the remark by Dr. Lyman Abbott in a recent 
magazine article: ‘‘In Christ’s picture of the 
judgment He does not say to the righteous, ‘I was 
an hungered, thirsty, a stranger, naked, sick and 
in prison, and ye sent a secretary unto me,’ but 
‘ye fed and clothed and visited me.’”’ 

Mr. Walter Besant, who has been not only a 
valuable but a wise contributor to philanthropic 
effort, by means of some of his novels, once 
planned a histery of charity. 

It was to be divided into eight chapters, the first 
of which dealt with ‘prehistoric times, when you 
give a beggar a penny because he is a beggar,”’ 
passed through the times where you hang or flog 
the beggar because he is a beggar, and so on 
through all the mistaken forms of relief, until he 
came to the last chapter : 

‘‘When you give up sending checks about, give 
nothing to the beggar because he is a beggar, and 





try personal service among the classes which | 


breed the beggar.”’ 

The last is the key-note—personal service. 
now is of all times the time to sound it. 

It is not only the kindest but the wisest way to 
help others, whether they are beggars in the 
technical sense or merely people whom the stress 
of the times has rendered incapable of supporting 
themselves. 

One who has had much to do with relief work 
in one of our large cities said lately that this is 
the time for which tens of thousands of tramps 


And 








| spine he became an incurable cripple. 





He finds his authority to issue | even charitable people have not believed them, 


but now it seems as if every purse was open to 
them. This wise man added that it is now more 
than ever true that whoever asks for money is 
almost certain to be an impostor, who would not 
work if he were given the chance! 

Give personal service, by investigating cases of 
distress, and minister wisely to those who are 
really in need of assistance; and you will accom- 
plish the double good of helping the needy and 
thwarting the shirks. 


* 
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VOICELESS FRIENDS. 


Here is a page taken from a letter written by a 
young woman who married and went from New 
York to live in a large Western town. Her hus. 
band’s means were small, and they lived very 
economically. 

“I have a stout little maid,” she wrote, “who 
helps me to cook and keep the tiny house in order. 
I do not object to the work, but the loneliness is 
intolerable. 

“We have breakfast at dawn, and my husband 
goes to work and does not return until evening. 
There is of course good society here, mainly of 
two classes. One is rich and pretentious. The 
other is occupied with its own interests. Naturally 
they do not notice a poor salesman and his wife. 

“Nobody has called on me. I finish my house 
work, and then sit hour after hour at my crochet, 
or else stare miserably out of the window watching 
the pleasant-looking old ladies and merry girls go 
by, and wishing I had a single friend or acquaint- 
ance among them all. I think over the same things 
day after day until I am sick of the world and of 
myself.” 

If this were an isolated case it would not perhaps 
be worth noting. But how many thousands of 
women in lonely country places, or in lonelier 
cities, how many homeless young men whose 
refuge after the day’s work is a bare room in a 
slovenly boarding-house, long for a single friend or 
acquaintance, to bring new, pleasant thoughts into 
their lives. 

Yet, if they choose, the door of the bare room or 
of the pleasant home sitting-room might open and 
a goodly company would hurry in, gayer and 
wiser than that which filled the court of Queen 
Bess. 

There would be quaint, kindly Lamb with his sly 
jokes and tragic life, ready to be their lifelong 
friend; and Scott leading Queen Mary and Ivan 
hoe; and Shakespeare turning all the dull life about 
them into enchantment; and Colonel Newcome, 
noblest of gentlemen; and a thousand others, the 
wisest and wittiest of mankind. 

These companions and others equally worthy are 
not exacting. Itneed cost but a small sum to secure 
their company, and when we weary of them and 
dismiss them, they are ready to come again at our 
call, knowing no slight or offence. 

While this great company waits to be our friends, 
why should any woman choose in their stead fancy 
work or a window, or any young man his own 
vapid, dreary thoughts? 


”™ 
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IGNORED HIMSELF. 


When the late Mr. W. H. Smith was leader of the 
House of Commons, and exercised as much influ 
ence over the nation as any living Englishman 
except the Marquis of Salisbury and Gladstone, he 
was hurrying through the lobby one day, when he 
was stopped by a group of members of Parliament 
who were discussing some mooted point. 

“Here,” said one, “is the head-master. 
refer it to him.” 

“No! no!” he said, quickly. ‘Don’t call me that! 
I am just one of the big boys.” 

“The reply,” says an English observer, “fur- 
nishes a key to the phenomenal success achieved 
by a man of obscure origin and moderate abilities 
in a country where he was opposed by every prec- 
edent and class prejudice. He brought extraordi- 
nary energy to bear upon his work, and in it 
absolutely effaced himself. When you were with 
him you thought of the business he had in band, the 
measure he wished to carry, but never of Smith.” 

Another critic says, ‘“‘He was of no more impor- 
tance to himself than he was to others. This 
genuine ignoring, even to himself, of his own per- 
sonality, helped him to maintain the extraordinary 
equanimity which set him apart from other men, 
and gave him power over them. No living person, 
probably, ever saw Smith angry or irritable, or 
heard him say a rude word. Only after he was 
dead did the English public recognize how remark- 
able was the union of commonplace virtues in this 
man.” 

The virtues of energy, unconsciousness of self 
and impregnable temper may be commonplace, but 
they assuredly are not common. Add to them 
acuteness and accuracy of judgment, and success 
in the relations of life will follow, whether their 
possessor be a boy in school or a man in the world. 


Let us 


<-o- - 
A CRIPPLE’S TALENT. 


An indolent boy, whose schooling had been 
chiefly remarkable for his resources for mischie 
vous pranks, met with an accident which disabled 
him for life. 

In consequence of injuries affecting hip and 
His life 
hung in the balance for many months, and when he 
began to mend in general health it was without 
hope of his ever leaving his bed. 

One day he was seized with a strong purpose. 
“I must work,” he exclaimed to his mother. “I 
shall lose my mind if I lie here counting my aches 
and pains.” 

He asked her to prop him up with pillows and to 
fetch his school-books. The pages disclosed an 
industry which had interfered with serious study. 

Fly-leaves and margins were illustrated with 
humorous faces and boldly-drawn caricatures. 
Algebra and geometry were illumined with gro 
tesque portraits of teachers and schoolmates. His 
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Eneid contained a series of comic pictures illus- 
trating Dido’s romantic career and the adventures 
of her lover in the spirit world. 

The cripple had thought of his one accomplish- 


ment, which had often brought him into disgrace | Wales came to me in a corner of the drawing-room, 
He began by making | with her Prayer-Book, and I went through the 
pen and ink drawings to illustrate comical inci- | communion service with her, explaining the pecu- 
A dozen of these were sent | liarities and the likenesses and differences to and 


at school for waste of time. 


dents and dialogues. 
to an illustrated paper, and six were accepted. 

Encouraged by his success, he became a regular 
contributor to several comic journals, and ended 
by earning more money than his brothers, who 
were clerks in stores. 

He was not strong enough to work more than a 
few hours morning and afternoon; but when his 
pencil was idle his mind was conjuring with 
grotesque fancies. Not satisfied with the wages 
received for quips and cranks and humorous 
cartoons he resolved to learn to etch, and finally 
became expert in the use of tools and acids. 
Perceiving that confinement indoors was restrict- 
ing his work to interiors, he designed a bed on 
wheels which could be rolled under trees. 

His health gradually failed, but ambition spurred 
him on. ‘Work has kept him alive,” said his 
physician; “he will die without it.” When too 
weak to use his pencil he passed quickly away. 

A life of physical anguish had been ennobled by 
heroic persistence in turning his one talent to good 
account. 


~~ 
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SIMPLE- MIN DED. 


The Rey. John Henry, a minister of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, emigrated to this country 
from Ireland in 1829, and was sent to East Circuit, 
Talbot County, Maryland, a short time after. He 
was a fine preacher and an accomplished theolo- 


gian, but was as simple as a child in all worldly | 


matters. 

His innocent and amusing blunders caused many 
smiles among his friends—enemies he had none. 

At one time he was called upon by Mr. John L. 
Kerr, afterward United States Senator, and in- 
formed that his horse had been in the habit of 
getting into a pasture lot which belonged to Mr. 
Kerr, who suggested that the minister had better 
take measures to prevent the trespass in future. 

Mr. Henry listened to the rebuke meekly, but 
when Mr. Kerr finished he asked, with his childlike 
smile: 

“An’, Mr. Kerr, have you a better place to put 
him?” 

He once was preaching in a country meeting- 
house where the pulpit, as was often the case in 
those days, was elevated nearly to the ceiling. In 
the midst of his sermon the gentle minister heard a 
tapping directly above his head on the roof. It 
evidently disconcerted him, and after a moment he 
stopped and listened. 

“What is that?” he inquired, turning a perplexed 
face upon the congregation below him. 

“It’s only a woodpecker,” replied two or three of 
the men in chorus. 

“A woodpecker, is it?’ repeated Mr. Henry, in 
evident bewilderment and anxiety. ‘An’ will he 
hurt my horse, I wonder?” 

Being reassured upon this point, he resumed his 
sermon, although the taps of the unknown creature 
above him were evidently the cause of some 
anxiety until they at last ceased, when his face 
regained its usual placid expression. 


-~ 
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SUFFERED THE LEAST. 


In the prevailing severe financial depression it is 
noteworthy that, in the portion of the country 
where savings-banks are most fully patronized, 
those banks have suffered but slightly from the 
hard times, and few of their patrons have been 





compelled to withdraw their deposits. 

In Boston, the falling off in savings-banks depos- 
its in the second half of the year 1893 was less than | 
seven per cent. as compared with the same period | 
in 1892. 

During the month of September, the “hardest” of 
the months experienced up to that time, the de- 
posits in the Boston savings-banks exceeded the | 
withdrawals. 

While this is far from proving that the times | 
were not bad,—since in good times the deposits | 
should have exceeded withdrawals by a large | 
amount,—it shows that really thrifty working 
people, such as patronize the savings-banks at least 
to a small extent, were but slight sufferers, since 
they were not called upon fo spend their savings. 

The man or woman with the savings-bank account 
is, as a rule, the last to be dropped when super- | 
fluous workers must be lopped off, not because of | 
the account, but because habits of thrift and fore. | 
sight carry with them the careful and faithful 
qualities which make the worker one who cannot 
readily be spared. 

A savings-bank account may be a good invest. | 
ment for more reasons than one. 
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DEAW STANLEY AND THE PRINCESS. 


Dean Stanley, who will always be remembered 
in connection with Westminster Abbey, because he 
so loved it in all its relations, whether to beauty or 
religion, was ashy and delicate child. 

“Prince Pitiful” his father sometimes called him, 
and those who remember him as a little boy speak 
with tenderness of the “bright, ingenuous child’s 
face,” the sensitive and kindly spirit which in- 
formed it. He never mastered arithmetic, and it is 
said of him that he “never quite appreciated the 
difference between eighteen pence and one and 
eight pence.” 

His own tastes ran in the direction of literary and 
antiquarian research, but he was far from looking 
with scorn on more practical qualities. Some of 
the anecdotes connected with his youth are very 
interesting, as showing him on his every-day 
human side. 

After the service at which he preached his first 
sermon, two old women were overheard discussing 
the preacher. 

“Well, I do feel empty-like,” said one. 

“And so do I,” returned the other. “That young 
man didn’t give us much to feed on!” 





little incident occurred which gives a fleeting 
glimpse of a woman who will always charm through 
her beauty and her kindliness. He wrote: 

“On the evening of Easter eve, the Princess of 


| 
| from the Danish service. She was most simple and 


fascinating. | saw a good deal of her, and can 
truly say that she is as charming and beautiful a 
creature as ever passed through a fairy tale.” | 

Then he says of the Princess Beatrice : 

“The princess offered Mrs. Bruce some cakes of 
her own making. Mrs. Bruce declined them. 

“*Very well, then,’ said the princess, ‘as Doctor 
Stanley is not here, I shall give them to the 
donkey.’” 





WAH-PE-TA, THE CRIPPLE, 


a striking Serial Story in three parts, will be 
| begun in the next issue of The Companion. The 
same number will contain the fourth, and last, | 
of the charming | 


LANGLEY STORIES 

| of old Portsmouth, by Janet Armstrong; also an 
| entertaining article by 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 


| entitled, “‘How I began to like Animals,’’—the 
writer’s boyhood experiences on a Pennsylvania 
farm. 














THE GREAT NAPOLEON. 


In France, at the present time, everything which 
relates to the first Napoleon is in fashion. New 


| and little known anecdotes of the emperor are in 


demand. Some one has been searching the papers 
of the military school at Brienne, preserved in a | 
certain library, for traces of the boy Napoleon, | 
who was a student at this school; and some of his 
school papers, written in a boyish hand, have 
actually been discovered. } 


One of these, a geography paper, has, as the last | 
line on the last page, this underscored note, in the 
young Bonaparte’s — yen F 

“St. Helena: A small English island.” 

There is nothing very mysterious about this but 
the underscoring, which, if it was Bonaparte’s own, 
a 4 seem almost prophetic. 

e fact recalls the story of a certain play in 
which Napoleon, as a young officer, appears, and 
in looking at a map of Belgium, puts his finger 
upon the word “Waterloo,” and exclaims tragically : | 
“That fatal name!” This story may be classed as | 
amusing rather than authentic. | 

It is related that some autograph letters of the | 

eat Napoleon’s were recently exhibited in Paris. 

mong those who went to see them was a writing- 
master. He was filled with contempt. 

“I can understand,” he said, “the admiration of | 
certain people for Napoleon I. Why, he searcely | 
made a mark with his up-strokes!”’ 

An authentic anecdote of the emperor relates 
that when M. Séguier was put forward for first 
judge of the court of appeals, he was presented to 
, _—oe who said: 

ut you are young for such an office, sir. What | 
is your age?” 

“The same as that of your majesty when you | 
won the battle of Marengo,” answered Séguier. 

He received the appointment. 











JAPANESE INTERVIEWING. 


A traveller who made a short stay at Nemuro 
was one day sitting at his dinner in a tea-house 
when four Japanese youths entered the room, and 
offered to shake hands, a most universal proceed 
ing in that country. One of them presented his | 
ecard, which bore the words, “K. Sato, Nemuro 





| Shimbun” (Nemuro newspaper). 


“Oh,” said L in Japanese, “you have a news. | 
paper in Nemuro?” | 

“Yes,” answered one of his friends in English, a | 
Mr. Yuasa, presenting his own card. 

an speak English then, Mr. Yuasa?” 

“Yes.” | 

“Can | offer you and your friends anything to eat | 
or drink?” 

“Yes.” 

“What will you have?” 

“Yes.” 


“Will you have some sake ?”” 

“No, no; I came to speak to you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“No, no; I came to take your life in Nemuro 
newspaper. Please speak wherecame? How old? 
Where go?” 

A very pleasant and very long interview fol- 


| lowed, and next morning I received the following 


note: 

Sir.—I long that you will correspond to me any 
events wherever you have met them in your jour- 
ney when you are not so awful busy, as I have to 
translate and write on the Nemuro News. I meet 
the first time here, and I hope to have your friendly 
favor hitherto, and thanks for your kindness I have 
received ever, believe me your humble servant, 

F. YUASA. 


THE DROP TOO MUCH. 


Charles Lamb was once invited by an old friend 
to meet an author who had just published a volume 
of poems. When he arrived, being somewhat early | 
he was asked by his host to look over the volume of | 
the expected visitor. A few minutes convinced 
Lamb that it possessed little merit, being a feeble 
echo of different authors. 


This opinion was fully confirmed by the appear- 
ance of the gentleman himself, whose self-conceit 
and confidence in his own book were so manifest 
as to awaken in Lamb his spirit of mischievous 
waggery. His tenacious memory enabled him 
during the dinner to quote a several passages 
from the pretender’s volume, with the introduction, 
“This reminds me of some verses I wrote when I 
was very young.” | 

When this had happened several times, the real 
author of the lines sone. looked ready to burst 
with suppressed indignation. At last, as a climax 
to the fun, Lamb coolly quoted the well-known 
one lines to “Paradise Lost,” as written by 
himself. ~ 

This was too much for the versemonger. He 
immediately rose, and with an impressive solem- 
nity of manner addressed the claimant to so many 
poetical honors. 

“Sir,” he said, “I have tamely submitted all this 
evening to hear you claim the merit that may | 
belong to any little poems of my own; this I have | 
borne in silence; but, sir, I never will sit quietly 
by, and see the immortal Milton robbed of Para- 


| 
| 
While Stanley was Dean of Westminster, one | dise Lost!” | 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOAT ATTACK ON SUMTER. 
By Rear-Admiral Stevens, U.S. N. 





Many a boy and girl would be surprised to 
know how often sentimental reasons were respon- 
sible for important operations during our late | 
war. War between countries differing in taste, 
language and pursuit is, as a rule, cautious, 
deliberate and scientific; but what is known as 
civil war, or a war between citizens of the same 
state, abounds in operations intended as much to | 
create a moral advantage as to gain a strategic | 
victory. 

One of these sentimental reasons was at the 
bottom of the persistent Union attacks on 
Charleston, South Carolina, although the occu- 
pation of Charleston Roads by our fleet effectually 
stuffed up the enemy’s blockade-runners and 
formed a valuable base of operations. The authori- 
ties were determined that Charleston’s defences, 
and particularly Fort Sumter, should fall into 
our hands, not only on account of the moral 
effect which would be produced thereby in Europe, 
but on account of the spiritual elation and depres- 
sion which would arise in the North and South 
respectively. 

The cause of Charleston’s sentimental import- 
ance was this: From the firing on Sumter came 
the Civil War, and the citizens of Charleston 
were not only the first participants in actual strife, | 
but the nucleus about which gathered the particles 
of secession. The city was responsible for the | 
tirst attack on the flag, and was the actual strong- 
hold of the early resistance to United States | 
authority. 

Its fall was regarded by the Union authorities as 
amoral necessity. In order to gain possession of 
a position so strongly fortified and so ably and 
valiantly defended, the most desperate measures 
were daily devised and daily executed. 





How Charleston was invested. 


In 1863 Charleston Roads was the anchorage of 
the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, under 
the command of Rear-Admiral Dahlgren. The 
wooden ships, the little monitors and the Iron- 
sides, Commodore Rowan’s iron-clad flag-ship, 
anchored, when not engaged in bombarding the 
forts and the shore batteries, about three miles 
from the enemy’s works. At intervals, acting on 
some plan of the admiral, they would weigh 
anchor and steam up to within close range, when 
the several vessels would take up advantageous 
positions and open a fire that lasted sometimes 
for many successive hours. 

But this was no easy and monotonous display 
of marksmanship. Forts Moultrie, Wagner and 
Gregg and the batteries on Morris Island returned 
our fire with interest and effect, while navigation 
was dangerous on account of the enemy’s lines of 
torpedoes and obstructions. In the midst of all 
the turmoil Fort Sumter squatted grimly on the 
crown of her island, and only an occasional shot 
from her walls, and the barred flag that hung 
over her, showed that she was still in the hands 
of our opponents. 

Month after month our operations went on, 
until at last, on the morning of September seventh, 
the admiral received intelligence that the enemy 
had evacuated Forts Wagner and Gregg, and that 
Morris Island was in the possession of General 
Gillmore’s soldiers. The day of the seventh was 
passed in active work against the enemy, and on 
the afternoon of the eighth Admiral Dahlgren 
decided that the time was favorable for a boat 
attack on Fort Sumter, as he supposed that the 
enemy would be discouraged by the fall of 
Wagner and Gregg. 

Sumter herself had new assailants in our guns 
on Morris Island, and her walls were battered 
and breached by the bombardment to which she 
had been subjected. 

The admiral demanded the fort's surrender, 
but received the reply: ‘The fort will be yours 
when you come and take it.” 


The Attack Projected. 


On the evening of the eighth of September, 
1863, as I was smoking an after-dinner cigar with 
my friend Commodore Rowan, in the cabin of 
the /ronsides, the admiral’s flag-lieutenant, S. W. 
Preston, was announced with orders for the 
commander of the Patapsco—myself—to report 
on board the flag-ship. On our way to that vessel 
Mr. Preston informed me that the admiral 
intended to send a boat expedition against Sum- 
ter, and added, ‘*You are selected to command.”’ 

I was very sorry to hear this, for in my opinion 
the attack was certain to be unsuccessful for 
many reasons, among them the following: We 


were without trustworthy knowledge of the | 





{been allowed for organizing a force with so| All these things showed plainly how completely 
desperate a mission; the enemy had been made | the enemy had been aware of our plans, and 
| aware that some demonstration was intended by | what thorough preparation had been made to 


| the gathering of the fleet’s boats around the flag- 


ship, and would naturally suppose Sumter to be 
threatened; and finally, if a lodgment were 
effected, the enemy’s ironclads and batteries 
above and around Sumter could cut off. our com- 
munications and starve us out. 

I made these representations to the admiral, and 
asked permission to decline the command. He 
made no direct answer to this, but said: 

“You will find nothing but a corporal’s guard | 
to oppose you. You have only to go and take 
possession.” | 


I then left the admiral’s cabin and went down 





frustrate them. The ‘‘corporal’s guard” exceeded 
our own numbers. 

Admiral Dahlgren, who was watching the 
operations from a boat in the distance, says in 
his journal: ‘‘Moultrie fired like a devil, the 
shells breaking around me and screaming in 
chorus.”” What then must have been the impres- 
sion in the midst of the storm, where the air was 
blazing with bursting shells, and the ear was 
deafened with the roar of cannon, the rattle of 
musketry, the whistling of grape and the explosion 
of hand-grenades ? 

Under these conditions, officers and men falling 





commonly summered with his family,—looked 
out on a private garden fenced and hedged in 
from the beautiful park to which the public is 
now admitted at all times. There is, by the way, 
a tradition that a former prefect, a great discipli- 
narian, would not allow Alexander II. to drive in 
his own park after a rain, lest the immaculate 
roads should be injured. To this prohibition the 
emperor is said to have submitted with his 
customary good-natured smile. 


An Island Playground. 


In that private garden there is an island, 
surrounded by an artificially-constructed river, 
neither very broad nor deep. On this island 


into the wardroom, the junior officers’ quarters, | from the murderous fire, and the boats running | Alexander II. caused to be built a Russian 


where I had a long discussion with some of my | 


| friends and repeated my reasons for wishing to 
| decline the command of the proposed expedition. | to retire was accordingly given and was repeated lthe Duchess of Edinburgh. The cottage was 


From this I was dissuaded, and I finally signified 
my readiness to go on a mission that my judg- 
ment told me was almost without hope. 


The Command Accepted. 


As soon as I had notified the admiral of my 
consent to take command of the expedition, my | 
energies were bent toward making the necessary | 
preparations. The admiral’s barge was placed | 
at my disposal, and Lieutenant Forrest, an officer 
of rare intelligence, was appointed my aid. 

One of my friends, the present Rear-Admiral 
Rhind, suggested to me that one division of boats 
be sent around Sumter as a feint, while the rest 
should wait within easy distance of the fort for 
the order to advance. As such a feint would be 
likely, among other good results, to develop the 
strength of the enemy's preparations for defence, 
the plan was adopted. 

So many things had to be planned and executed 
that it was half-past ten by the time the watch- 
word for the night had been arranged, a tug 
secured to tow the boats up to the forts and our 
medical officer fully prepared for his duties. 

All being at last in readiness, the order was 
given to start, the tug moved slowly ahead and the 
boats were strung out in a long line behind her. 
Many farewells and words of cheer came to us 
from those left behind on the Patapsco as we 
moved away from her side, for all felt the peril of 
the duty which we had undertaken, and foreboded 
that many a close friend and good shipmate 
would return no more. 

It was a calm, clear, starlight night. The 
picket monitors Montauk and Lehigh were to be 
ordered to move up to support our attack, as the 
admiral had decreed at my request, and toward 
them we directed our course. 

The only sound after we left them was the 
steady thumping of the tug’s propeller, and all 
that could be seen ahead was the sombre, half- 
defined outline of the fort. 

At last the master of the tug reported that he 
could go in no farther. The boats were then cast 
off and formed into divisions, and the command 
of that one which was to make the feint was given 
to Lieutenant (now Captain) T. J. Higginson, a 
brilliant and capable officer in whom I placed the 
most implicit reliance. 

He started off on his mission, but had no 
sooner begun to move than the other division 
commanders dashed away also, under the impres- 
sion that the movement was a general one and 
that the order to advance had been given. I at 
once made every effort to recall them, but in| 
vain, and nothing remained to be done but to 
order all the boats which were left to make the 
best of their way to the fort. By this most 
unfortunate misapprehension all the good effects 
of Mr. Higginson’s demonstration were lost. 

On our way in, the barge fairly flying under 
the strokes of the oarsmen, we observed a large 
number of boats lying on their oars. We hailed 
them, and directed them to pull in and join in the 
attack; but as no sign of a movement was made | 
by them then—or, indeed, during the whole con- 
flict—we believed that it was a force of General | 
Gillmore’s soldiers waiting the result of our | 
demonstration. 





| 

On and on we went until we were under the | 
very walls of the fort. Suddenly a quick, loud | 
hail came from the sentry on the parapets. No | 
answer was returned, and a signal rocket at once 
flew from the fort, high into the air. | 

As it made its graceful curve and exploded, a | 


Not a Surprise. 


imminent risk of being all stove in, but one | 
expedient seemed left—withdrawal. The order 


several times. 

Drawing out in the barge from the vortex of | 
the tire, we remained near the fort to render | 
assistance to any of our comrades who might be | 
disabled. The firing gradually died away, and | 
as day broke, about four o’clock we pulled to the 
flag-ship to report the results of the attack and to | 
determine the extent of our loss—which we found 
to amount to one hundred and twenty-four killed, | 
wounded and missing out of four hundred men. 

So ended our attempt. There was material in | 
the command, both in officers and men, which | 
would have insured success had that been within | 
the range of human endeavor. Five thousand | 
men could not have captured the fort that night. 


General Beauregard’s Opinion. 


After the war General Beauregard wrote me | 
some letters on the subject of the attack. He | 
said, among other things, to give me an idea of 
the full preparations for defence on the eighth : 

‘‘Sumter had been reinforced; and when attacked 
contained four hundred and fifty men. One of 
our ironclads had been ordered to take up a) 
position to sweep the approaches to the gorge with 
canister and grape. The guns in the shore 
batteries were loaded and trained upon the 
approaches to the fort, and the men were ordered 
to stand by their guns, lock-string in hand. At 
the given signal of a rocket from the fort, all the 
batteries were to open.”’ And further: “If our 
guns had not opened so soon and fired so rapidly, 
we would have captured or destroyed your whole 
command.” This is true. 

Only one other attack was made in boats upon 
Fort Sumter. I find in the ‘‘Memoirs”’ of Admiral 
Dahlgren, under date of November 20, 1863, the 
following : 

“Last night the army undertook to feel the 
force in Sumter, and sent two hundred men in 
boats for that purpose. About thirty yards from 
the fort a dog barked and aroused the garrison, 
which fired, wounding two of our men. A few 
shots were fired by the fort, and then there was 
quiet.” 

This was the last demonstration of the kind 
attempted against Sumter, and the Confederate 
flag waved over its ramparts until the fall of 
Charleston. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BOYHOOD OF THE CZAR. 
By Isabel F. Hapgood. 


No one of the prominent actors on the world’s 
stage to-day is more interesting, through his 
position, his character, his opportunities and the 
uses to which he puts them, than Alexander ITI., 
Emperor of Russia. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch—the son of Alex- 
ander—was not born to the throne when he 
entered this world on March 10, 1845. He had 
an elder brother, ‘‘the heir,”” Nikolai Alexandro- | 
vitch, who died shortly after he came of age. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch was not a handsome 
boy, but being a younger son, no one thought his 
appearance deserving of much comment. A | 
person who knew him well in those days told me 
that he was ‘‘a dreadful homely boy," but this 
was somewhat exaggerated. 


How the Czar looked when a Boy. 


He was of a decided golden-blonde complexion 
in his youth. His hair—what is left of it—is now 
light brown, and his beard is of a reddish brown. 


storm of shot and shell burst upon our astonished | But his bright blue eyes, which light up wonder- 
ears, a rattle of musketry began, and as we | fully when he smiles, must always have been 
grounded under the walls of the fort the air was | pleasant to loo.: at. His type is pure Russian, 
filled with hissing, shrieking projectiles. | and he never was so homely as my Russian 
The James and Sullivan Island batteries seemed | friend declared. I know this, because I have 
alive with fire, while one of the enemy’s ironclads | seen many photugraphs of him as infant, child, | 
had moved up to within close range, and was now | boy, youth and man. 
sweeping the approaches to the gorgé and firing; His frank blue eyes looked out as honestly and 
grape and canister-shot into the approaching fearlessly from the boyish face as they look now 
boats. The parapets and crown of Sumter were | from the face of the mature man. One other 
filled with men who poured a murderous fire | thing is also certain—he grew better-looking every 
down on our defenceless party, and their heavy | year of his life until he long ago became a very 
missiles and hand-grenades helped out the work | fine-looking, if not an absoiutely handsome man, 





of destruction. | despite his baldness. It is worthy of note that 
Before this fire had fully developed two boats | his good looks proceed from his expression, which 


peasant cottage, cow-stall and poultry-yard, as 
a birthday surprise for his only daughter, now 


surrounded by a toy-garden, where each of the 
children had flower-beds, potato-patches and plan- 
tations of whatever other vegetables they liked. 
The little cow-stall had a cow, and the poultry- 
yard, now inhabited by black swans and other 
pretty foreign water-fowl, was well-stocked. The 
children milked the cow, cooked the vegetables in 
the gaily-tiled Russian oven in the kitchen, and 
invited their elders—relatives or preceptors—to 


| share the feast. 


I once asked a frequent guest on these occasions 
whether the little hosts depended upon the prod- 
ucts of their own culinary skill to furnish the 
table, and how the viands turned out. 

“The palace cooks always provided the greater 
part of the feast, naturally; and I ate only what 
they prepared,’’ was my judicious friend’s frank 
reply. 

The part of this island playground which 
probably appealed most to the six boys, especially 
to Alexander Alexandrovitch,—who was destined 
to be the head of the army, as is customary with 
the second son of the Russian Imperial House,— 
was the little brick fort, its tunnels, its cannon, 
and the athletic apparatus indoors and out. But 
itis not likely that the lake close by, with its 
boats of all nations, could have been wholly 
neglected by the boy who now prefers, as emperor, 
to live at a seaside palace where he can go 
yachting often, rather than at this inland palace 
where his boyhood’s days were spent. 

The little brick fortress is now used by the sons 
of the czar’s brother, the Grand Duke Vladimir, 
who occupies the post at the head of the army 
which Alexander Alexandrovitch expected during 
his boyish days to occupy. 

Great as is the emperor’s present dislike of 
war, he certainly enjoyed his military sports in 
his early days. One day he came bounding into 
the room where his mother was busy with guests, 
to show her the drawing of a soldier which he had 
just made. It was a fairly good picture, said my 
friend, who was one of the company. But little 
Alexander had his feelings hurt by being sent out 
of the room with his cherished soldier. 


The Czar’s Great Strength. 


Perhaps he would have been praised and petted 
had he been the heir at that time. As it was, no 
particular attention seems to have been paid to 
his doings, and the crop of anecdotes about his 
boyhood is very scant. 

On the gymnastic apparatus of the island- 
garden Alexander III. exercised and developed, 
in part, that enormous physical strength for 
which he is famous, and which enables him, it is 
said, to bend a horseshoe with his hands. It 
would be interesting to have one of the horseshoes 
which he has bent thus exhibited in the Imperial 
Hermitage Museum, side by side with that wonder 
of the last century, a thick silver plate, which 
Count Alexis Orloff rolled into a tube in the 
reign of Catherine II. 

On the bank of the stream, beside this play- 
ground, the emperor and his brothers were 
accustomed to plant their ‘palms’ from Palm 
Sunday, after rooting them carefully in a bottle 
of water. The only plant in Russia that shows 
any life so early in the season as Palm Sunday is 
the “pussy-willow,”’ which is used universally, 
from the emperor’s palace to the peasant’s hut. 

These willow ‘‘palms,’’ each labelled with the 
planter’s name, have now grown into a verdant 
screen, which is not, however, thick enough to 
cut off entirely the view of the playground from 
people who may be walking in the public portion 
of the park across the river. 

I chanced to be of the public thus strolling past 
one summer afternoon a few years ago, when I 
heard a great uproar proceeding from the private 
garden. There I beheld the present emperor's 
eldest son, ‘“‘the heir,’’ with a number of his 
royal and imperial relatives, flying through the 


| air on the giant steps. 


The heir, or Czarevitch, and one of his pretty 
aunts, who was clad in white muslin, had climbed 
so high on the cables that they were obliged to 
ask the gardeners to run round with the ends of 
their ropes to start them, and they were doubled 
up like the stick-climbing monkey toys which 
delighted us in our childhood days. 

The herculean Emperor Alexander Alexandro- 
vitch must often have sailed through space with 


internal or external condition of the fort and of | from the Powhatan and a few others had effected | cannot be seen at its best in a portrait, because | the same peals of merry laughter as I heard that 
the practicability of scaling the walls; no means | 
for this last necessity had been devised, and we | 
had no szaling ladders nor other appliances for 
climbing into the fort; sufficient time had not 


a landing. Their officers and men were unable | the smiles and play of feature are lacking. | 
to stand against the storm of missiles which The windows of his father’s study in the palace | 
assailed them, and they were finally driven to | of Tsarskoye Selo, or the Imperial village, about | 
shelter and made prisoners. | sixteen miles from St. Petersburg,—where he | 


day from the players, and the kings, queens and 
grand dukes and duchesses who were sitting by 
as spectators. 

In one of the vast halls of this old palace at 
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Tsarskoye. Selo are still other sorts of gymnastic | to see the importance of such lunch, it is necessary 
apparatus for use in bad weather, including a | to speak of the breakfast. 
miniature ‘ice-hill’’ of polished wood, down | 


which the imperial lads could slide with sufficient 
swiftness to send them far out on the slippery 
parquet floor. 

In St. Petersburg, where their winters were 
spent, there was no lack of exercising apparatus 
indoors. ‘There was even a riding-school beneath 
the tiny park, planted with sturdy trees and 
surrounded by picture galleries, ball-room, winter 
garden and courtiers’ apartments, a hundred 
steps above the street, in that part of the palace 
called the Old Hermitage. Nowadays Alexander 
Alexandrovitch carries on winter games with his 
children in the walled garden surrounding the 
Anitchkoff Palace where he lives, and enjoys 
them as much as ever. 


The Czar as a Scholar. 


But all was not playtime with the imperial boy. 
He had lessons to learn and a good many of 
them, though they were by no means so many or 
so varied as those of his handsome elder brother, 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch, the Czarevitch. The 
heir to the throne in all monarchical countries 
receives a special and more careful education than 
his younger brothers. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch, according to the 
testimony of his playmates and of those who had 
charge of his education at this period, was a most 


conscientious, but not noticeably eager or brillant. 


scholar. To one thing all bear witness: he was 
always a very honest boy, hating lies and liars. 
This trait he has, fortunately, preserved amid all 
the difficult circumstances in which he has been 
placed. 

When he was forced to be a soldier, during the 
Russo-Turkish War, he was brave, patient and 
conscientious, as he had been in his boyish duties, 
much as he dislikes war. 

A letter written by one of Alexander III.’s 
preceptors during his youth was made public a 
few years ago. In it the preceptor declared 
frankly that his pupil was dull. 

But that preceptor, the well-known Konstantin 
Pobyedondésizeff, Procurator of the Holy Syno1, 
was promoted by his ‘‘dull’’ pupil, and still 
remains the most powerful man in Russia with 
the emperor. 

The emperor knows that M. Pobyedonostzeff 
is a sincerely religious and honest man, although 
more narrow in his views and more prejudiced in 
his devotion to his own church than are the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen. 





| 








His influence | 


over his pupil was and is very great; but there is | 


no doubt that Alexander Alexandrovitch was 
endowed by nature with a singularly honest, 
serious and reverent character. 

The religious education, which is made such a 
strong point in the education of Russian children, 


| they should be allowed to have them. 


The average schoolgirl, from nine to fifteen 
years, does not get up in the morning until she 1s 
obliged to do so. The natural causes existing for 
this so-called laziness, which is not laziness at all, 
are perfectly well known to physicians, but 
need not be gone into here. She gets up at last 
after many calls, rushes down-stairs late for 
breakfast and, as a rule, with but little appetite. 

She will drink a cup of coffee, trifle with a bit 
of egg, a piece of bread or some other small 
thing, and then it is time for school. She hurries 
off, gets to her desk, and at about ten or eleven 
o'clock hegins to feel hungry. Perhaps it may 
be she does not feel hungry, but has a feeling of 
faintness. If when she feels this hunger or 
faintness she would eat a slice of bread or a 
cracker, it would be cured at once. 

If the hunger comes it is generally followed by 
the faintness, and sometimes when noon is 
reached she has a bad headache. If this be not 
too severe she will eat her lunch, and if the lunch 


| be a proper one, headache and faintness will pass 


away together. If it be such a lunch as I have 
myself seen it will do her little, if any, good. 


A few Specimen Lunches. 


Some time ago when I was visiting a big public 


school for girls in New York, | tried to find out | 


what they had for lunch. The lunches that I 
took notes of—and they represented fairly all I 
asked about—were as follows . 

a. A slice of cake, two pickles, one hard-boiled 
egg. 

6 had twenty-five cents given her for lunch, 
and with it she bought a saucer of ice-cream, a 
slice of cake and some candy. 

ec. Two slices of bread with butter, a pickle, a 
slice of cake and three lumps of sugar. 

d and e had a meat sandwich each beside the 
cake. 


Now, Lam not putting it too strongly when | | 


say that such lunches as those of a, 6 and ¢ were 
not only insufficient, but were calculated to do 
positive harm to the girls. Why? 

Well, in the first place, there was little or no 
nourishment in them. The egg was good and the 
bread and butter were good, nor was the cake 
bad. 


Growing schoolgirls need, in order to carry on | 


the processes of life, an unusual amount of heat, 
and we have found out that sugar will produce 
more heat than any other substance eaten. This 


is why children and persons who are weak are so | 


fond of sweet things, and it is the reason why 
But we 


| must have something beside heat in the body if 
| we would be healthy. 


would probably have developed this character | 


even without the teachings of M. Pobyedonost- 
zeff. As for the dullness—that is always a 
comparative term at best; and I can only say 
that it is very lucky for Russia and for all Europe 


that Alexander III. is gifted with honest purpose | 


and a modest appreciation of his own abilities. 
A less sturdy consciousness of duty, less modesty, 
less uprightness, might have plunged Europe and 
Asia into war long ago. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


WHOLESOME LUNCHES. 


By the Sanitary Superintendent of the New York 
Board of Health. 


There is nothing new in the comparison of the 
human body to the steam-engine, of the human 
stomach to the boiler, and of the food taken to the 
fuel; but nothing better expresses, in a way 
easily understood, exactly what goes on. 

Human effort of any kind is a result of the 
food taken into the body, just as the work 
obtained from the steam-engine is a result of the 
fuel piled into the fire-box. Moreover, the possible 
effort bears a very exact proportion to the amount 
of food consumed. It is quite possible, by 
changing the character of a strong man’s food, so 
to reduce his strength that he should be unable to 
perform tasks that he easily performed before. 

Different articles, when used as food, possess 
different values in supplying strength. If we 
would be strong, if we would support the work 
which comes to us to do, if we would remain 
healthy, then we must see to it that our food is of 
such a nature as will supply us with the material 
out of which the body can, so to speak, manufac- 
ture strength. 


A Well-Fed People. 


Ordinarily speaking, no race is as well fed as 
the American. This is not only because wealth 





is more generally diffused among Americans than | 
| give her a slice of good, plain cake, for she will 


among any other people, but because we have 


a wonderful range of food, excellent in quality | 
and reasonably cheap. The value of this good | 


food, and of this variety also, is shown in the 
great amount of work we do. 


appetizing. 


Girls, during the period of life in which they 
are at school, have a great strain on them in their 
growth, in addition to the demand made on them 
by their studies, and they need a good, rich blood 
to keep them strong. 


nutritious food. 

Not only is this true of all their meals; it is 
especially so of their lunches, for as every one 
knows, they do not as a rule eat much breakfast. 

Because she is ill-fed, the girl complains of 
feeling badly; she has constant headache—she 
“gets sick.’’ The family physician is called in, 
and he has before him the work of building upa 
child who has been allowed to run down solely 
because she has not had enough food. 

I can imagine the indignant protest some of my 
readers will make at this, and how angrily they 


will ask, “Do you suppose we 
children?’ Yet that is precisely what has been 
done. 


If a girl, during what is ordinarily called the 
growing age, receives a set-back from not being 
sufficiently nourished, she never gets over it. 
Nothing that medical men can do will help her— 


no effort will ever bring back the strength she has 


lost. This matter of the girl's lunch, then, is of 
more consequence than at first sight appears. 


Who should prepare the Lunch. 


The preparation of the lunch should not be left 
to the girl herself. In the morning she is, as a 
rule, rather languid, she has no appetite, she does 


not imagine a time when she will be hungry. | 


Consequently she will prepare her lunch-basket 
in a very perfunctory way if left to herself. It 


must be prepared for her, because at noon she | 


will eat if she has the food. 

She must have meat in some form or, if this 
cannot be, then eggs. 
have some nice bread and butter. If the sand- 
wiches be wrapped in a slightly dampened napkin 
they will be fresh and good. 

Make. the lunch as dainty as you can, and as 
It is worth while coaxing your girl 
to eat by giving her a nice lunch. It is well to 
like it and it will do her no harm. 

A few words as to pickles. Girls, during the 
growing period of their lives, during those months 


when you seem to see them shoot up like a plant, | 


It is also shown in the health of our boys and | develop the strongest taste for some things. This 
girls, and in the work they accomplish in the taste is so universal, and it comes so inevitably, 


schools. For this we should be very thankful. 
There is, however, a weak spot, which greatly 


that [am not prepared to say it is not the result 
of some deniand of nature. What that demand 


needs attention, in our system of feeding children. | is I do not understand, but from this fact it does 
This I find in the lunches taken by schoolgirls | not in the least follow that the demand should 


during the months of the school year. In order ! not be satisfied. 
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There is but one way to | 
give them this, and that is by feeding them on | 


starve our 


With these she should | 






eaten with the bread and meat, may be good for 
the girls; but they cannot live on pickles alone. 
Fortunately, for the most part, our girls are as 
sensible as they are bright and pretty; and I 
believe if the necessity for the bread and meat be 
explained to them they will eat them together. 
| Let the pickles be good, though, and do not give 
| them any of the coppery abominations so often 


sold by grocers. Cyrus Epson, "M.D. 
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For the Companion. 
AN UNWELCOME CALLER. 


The mountain pass of Ivan Karaula, over the 
Dinaric Alps, is the watershed between the Black 
Sea and the Adriatic. 





Narenta, the scenery is of that awful grandeur 
that impresses and oppresses the beholder with 
the littleness and insignificance of 
Ruskin says, *‘There 1s no atheism possible in 
| the Alps.”’ 

| My companion, Stevens, and I had been jour- 
|neying through Europe by bicycle; and now, 
after having lingered a week in picturesque 
| Sarajevo, were just resuming our course, with 
far-away Athens for our next objective point. 
The funds we had been awaiting at the Bosnian 
capital had arrived late in the day and, impatient 
at the delay, we imprudently set out again that 
very afternoon, though the mountains were 
already casting long, warning shadows far across 
the valley. 

It was thirty-one miles to Konjica, the nearest 
night stopping-place, and this included an ascent 
of more than fifteen hundred feet over the pass, 
which we must walk, trundling our heavy 
machines. 

The road climbed gradually up, up, now scaling 
| a slope by a series of zigzags, now dizzily clinging 
to a narrow ledge where a precarious footing had 
been blasted for it out of the sheer face of the 
| mountain, with the roistering torrent careering on 
its way at the foot of the fearful declivity. The 


| twilight was short in the mountain defiles, and the | 


lowering night found us amid surroundings the 
most primeval and lonely, with much work still 
ahead. 

| In our haste we had started away without 


|and lighted our lantern. The two old Bosnian 
shepherds inside looked comfortable indeed sitting 
| on the earth floor, wrapped in their cozy goat- 
skins, smoking their long-staled pipes by their 
flickering fire. Our mysterious advent must have 
given them something to talk about for a week to 
come. 

At length we reached the top of the pass, but 
the descent on the other side was even more 
exacting than the long climb had been, for the 
| night was dark, the steep road unfamiliar, and 
the surface very soft and treacherous. 


fear that a false turn might plunge us off into the 


|inky abyss that yawned so near. Suddenly my 


I am inclined to think that plain pickles, if | 


From its summit to the | 
coast of the Adriatic, through the cafion of the | 


man. As} 


matches, but we stopped at a little roadside hut |, 


- ; . 
We groped along at a snail's pace, in momentary | 


83 
moment he was at my head, puffing and sniffing 
and licking his chops. I could feel his breath 
plainly on my face. 

I knew it was a critical, it might be a fatal, 
moment for us, and I never moved a muscle. 
Presently Bruin turned his attention to Stevens, 
who was still sleeping as quietly as if nothing had 





happened, and [ could hear the old fellow 
fumbling around the luggage-bags. 
Once Stevens shifted about and murmured 


| petulantly, “What you doing?’’ ‘Now we shall 
have to fight,’’ I said to myself, and I was ready 
to spring up at the first warning. But the bear 
seemed to pay no attention, and after nosing 
| around a little farther he shuffled away again, 
with his curiosity apparently satisfied. I heard 
him moving slowly up the road. 

When the sound of his going had ceased I woke 
Stevens, and as quickly as possible we strapped 
our luggage-bags to the machines and jumped 
into the saddle. The dawn was just beginning to 
| break, and as we looked back we could see our 
visitor sitting in the middle of the road a few 
yards away, good-naturedly contemplating us. 
We were not afraid now of being overtaken, and 
in fact would have enjoyed a race on that long 
down-grade; but Bruin did not give chase. 

We adopted a rapid gait, and in about ten 
minutes saw the two little white minarets of 
Konjica peering up out of the valley. The 
muezzin Was just calling the faithful Moslems to 
their prayers as we entered the village. 

‘"n Morgen, meine Herren. Servusl’ (Good 
morning, gentlemen; your servant!) said the 
Austrian policeman, at the. police barracks. We 
stopped to inquire of him for the inn, and told 
him of our bair-breadth escape from the bear. 

“Ho, ho! What a joke! The gentlemen saw 
a bear. Ho, ho!”’ and the good-natured officer 
nearly split himself laughing. 

“Come with me,”’ said he, and we followed him 
into the station-yard, somewhat piqued and 
nervous at his raillery. Fastened there to a 
heavy stake driven into the ground was a chain, 
with a large leather collar on the other end. 

“Jawohl! (Yes, ves!) He is out again,”’ said 
the man; and with this he broke again into a 
| hearty laugh at our expense. 

Then it began to dawn upon us. Our bear was 
a tame bear belonging to the police commandant, 
| a pet and a favorite in the village, and as harmless 
asa kitten. He had slipped his collar and gone 
truant during the night. 

It may easily be believed that we were a little 
touchy on the subject of our adventure. We 
knew that inside of an hour the whole village 
would know of it and be laughing at us; so, 
hungry as we were, we mounted our wheels 
again and sped on to Jablanica for breakfast. 

It is all very well to talk of bravery, but there 
is considerable truth in the old saying, ‘‘You may 
as well kill a man as scare him to death.’’ 

Georce D. MIrcHeLu. 
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For the Companion. 


BIRDS’ EYES AND EARS. 


wheel struck a soft spot in the road and pitched 


me headlong into the ditch. wrist 
sprained and the lamp was out. 

“I'm going no farther on this road to-night, 
and that’s my ultimatum,’’ | announced, as I 
weighed the situation. 

| ‘We might camp here by the roadside,” said 
Stevens; and we at once began to reconnoitre. 
There was an ideal little camping-spot right at 
hand—a grassy recess facing the road, sheltered 
by an overhanging shelf of rock. We lay down 
supperless and cold, but we had learned to make 
| the best of whatever conditions night should allot 
to us, and we were soon asleep. Once we were 
disturbed by an owl that flapped to his perch on 
a rock just above us and soliloquized, ‘‘Who! 
| Who!” 
| It must have been near morning when I became 
| conscious that something was wrong, but what 
had roused me I could not tell. I lay still and 
listened, breathless. 


My was 





Then I heard a strange snuffling noise, followed 
& a sound as of some ponderous animal sham- 
bling or dragging itself along the road just in 
front of us. After an interval of silence came the 
snuffling again. 

I strained my eyes in the direction of the sound, 
land thought I could distinguish through the 
lessening darkness a heavy, black mass. At 
length the object, whatever it was, turned and 
| came toward us. 


| 
| 


mind the parting warning our friends in Sarajevo 
had given us, to look out for bears. The moun- 
tains were alive with them, they had said; but 
we had heard such things before, and dismissed 
| the very possibility with a knowing langh. Now, 
however, it was a fact and not a theory that 
| confronted us. 

Stevens was sleeping soundly, and for once, 
| fortunately, not snoring. I feared to waken him. 
| My revolver was under my head, ready loaded, 

but I hesitated to reach for it; and in any event it 
would have been practically useless against such 
an enemy. I concluded to lie perfectly still, in 
| the hope that the bear would not molest us, for I 
realized that he had the command of the situation. 
During this moment of suspense the shaggy 
monster had been coming nearer. He sniffed the 
air and rooted his nose in the earth at our feet. 
'A nervous shiver went over me. The next 


For a moment not a quiver broke the stillness. | 


At this juncture I happened to recall vividly to | 


It is certain that the keenness of vision in birds 
| far exceeds our own, but in what degree we 
cannot precisely estimate. We know, however, 
that a hawk so high above the earth as to seem a 
mere speck against the sky above him can at 
this distance distinguish his prey from its earthy 
surroundings. 

Snipe and plover migrating at so great a height 
that to us they are invisible, seem by their calls 
able to recognize individuals of their own species 
feeding, perhaps on some mud-flat, where, if they 
are motionless, we can distinguish them at fifty 
yards with difficulty. 

Flycatchers launch forth after gauzy-winged 
prey we could not detect, and I have seen jacamars 
|in the gloomy forests dart more than thirty feet 

into the air after some tiny insect. 

The loggerhead shrike of the south always 
selects, like a hawk, a perch from which he may 
have an unobstructed view of his surroundings. 
From this outlook he scans the ground for some 
luckless grasshopper or cricket, and sometimes 
flies eyghty or one hundred feet to pick from the 
grass-grown ground an insect he had evidently 
seen before he left his perch. 

But little as we know of birds’ vision, we know 
even less of their power of hearing. There is, 
however, no reason to doubt that the latter is not 
quite as acute as the former. 

The robin on our lawns may be seen, with head 
on one side, listening intently for the movement 
of a worm beneath the sod, and it is said the 
woodcock has the same habit. On one occasion, 
while seated quietly in the woods, a barred ow! Lit 
about fifty yards away, with his back toward me. 
Watching him through my field-glass, I made the 
slightest possible sound with my lips,—a man 
would not have heard it at a distance of twenty 

| feet,—and instantly the bird turned its head and 
the great black eyes looked directly at me. 
| A friend of mine in South Carolina tells me 
| that a mocking-bird which was resident in his 
| garden at the time of the earthquake a few years 
ago became a sentinel to his family, warning 
| them, by a sharp, twittering note, of the approach 
of each shock several seconds before the rumble 
| which preceded it was audible to human ears. 

Instances of this kind give us some idea of the 
acuteness of a bird’s hearing, but as yet we have 
no observations suitable for the purpose of exact 
comparison. Frank M. CHAPMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


WASHINGTON. 


(For crowning a picture or bust of Washington on 
February 22d with evergreens. 


Arise—’tis the day of our ba ay glory, 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won, 
And sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who litted his sword for the birthright of man! 


He exe usa nation, to make it immortal 
He laid down for Freedom the sword that he drew, 
And his shade leads us on to the radiant portal 
Of the slory of peace and the destinies new. 

ot with gold, nor with gems, 

But with evergreens vernal 

And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man! 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy beauty. 
Till o’er the dead heroes the Peace-star shall gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the counsels of duty 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme. 

Not with gold, nor with gems, 

But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by the service of man! 


! sweet are thy numbers! 
nners their tribute shall bri 
While rolls the Potomac where Washington slum 
And his natal day comes with the angels of spring. 
We follow thy counsels, 
0 hero eternal, 
To highest achievements the school leads the van, 
And, crowning thy brow with the evergreens vernal 
We offer our all to the service of man. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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For the Companion. 


A WISE DECISION. 





It is one of the redeeming features of great | 
wealth that so many of our rich men, as well as 
fashionable women, are interested in benevolent | 
work. 

A little while ago one of the rich ladies of a 
large Eastern city was asked to attend a meeting 
of the Salvation Army. She had a horror of 
drums and cymbals, but was enthusiastic about 
her own pet means of helping and saving people, 
and not about any other. Nevertheless she yielded 
to entreaty, and in order not to be recognized 
in what she considered as a doubtful situation, 
she put on a thick veil, and took a back seat in 
the gloom of the Salvation Army hall. 

She was not made up in the right way to 
understand the emotional effect of wind instru- 
ments and uniforms upon the wretched men and 
women of the streets. The hubbub of the meeting 
grated upon her nerves, and as she was about to 
retire, congratulating herself on having escaped 
discovery, she heard her name spoken : 

‘Why, Mrs. Blake! You here? Weare glad 
to see you.” 

Despairing because she could not go anywhere 
without being recognized, she turned upon the 
speaker rather sharply. 

Before her stood two boys of about sixteen and 
eighteen years of age. They were comfortably 
dressed, yet at a glance she could see that they 
were wholly out of her social sphere. Thereupon 
she smiled pleasantly. 

“IT don’t remember you,”’ she said. 

“Don't you remember us ?’’ the elder answered 
in surprise. ‘*We are your boys from the reform- 
atory. Don't you remember how you talked to 
us in the Bible class ?”’ 

The lady greeted them with great cordiality, 
and asked what their business was, and whether 
they were doing well in it. 

‘“‘We are doing very well indeed, and we come 
here every night.” 

‘Why do you come here ?”’ she asked. ‘Didn’t 
I advise you to join a church, and get to know the 
people, so that you could be helped? Why are 
you here?’ she repeated, with a slight accent of 
suspicion. 

The boys blushed in embarrassment. 
elder stammered : 

‘*You see, Mrs. Blake, when we left the reforma- 
tory, we thought we wanted to do something for 
somebody else. If we had joined a regular 
church, they'd have been doing for ws all the time, 
and we talked it over and thought we'd better 
come here. Do you see that man up there, pray- 
ing? Six months ago we brought him in here 
drunk out of the gutter. We hung by him as 
much as we could in the day time and brought 
him here every night, and now he’s given up 
drink and has got a good business position, and 
is doing well.” 

The boy paused, wondering whether the great 
lady disapproved or not. 

«“Yes,"’ she said, quietly, ‘‘I see.” 

“Do you see that other fellow on his knees ?"’ 
the younger one asked. ‘‘We brought him in 
to-night. We had really to lug him out of a 
saloon, and I guess with God’s help we can save 
him; at any rate we can try.”’ 

Tears were now streaming from the woman’s 
eyes. 

“But, ma’am,”’ began the elder boy again, “if 
you really think we ought to go to a regular 
church, and it is better for us, we'll do just as you 
say. We only thought this was the Lord’s work, 
too.” 

This was said with rare humility. They both 
waited her decision. 

As the lady threw her veil back, it seemed as if 


Then the 





a new life had opened to her, and that a new 


meaning had been put into it. Suddenly the 
noise of the singing and of the prayers became as 
consecrated as the sound of David’s exultation. 

“No, boys,”’ she said, slowly, “I think you are 
wise.’ I think you are better here.” 

It is seldom advisable to give up one’s useful- 
ness in the church life; but we should be careful 
not to scorn other forms of consecrated work 


outside of it. 
° saechaatestiaiitbeinnacaionian 


MYSTERIOUS FIRES EXPLAINED. 


Many of the mysteries of “spontaneous combus- 
tion” are being cleared up by the advance of sci- 
ence. There was a time when the fact that a heap 
of coal can take fire of its own accord, so to speak, 
was regarded as almost miraculous. After many 
serious accidents of this kind had occurred; involv- 
ing not infrequently the loss of vessels at sea, an 
explanation was suggested to the effect that the 
fire was caused by the oxidation of the pyrites of 
iron and sulphur, whieh are frequently found in 
coal, and which are popularly called in England 
“coal brasses.” When the pyrites are exposed to 
moisture a rapid chemical change occurs in them, 
accompanied by the production of heat. But it 
was afterward shown that many coals liable to 
spontaneous ignition when collected in immense 
heaps possessed such slight traces of pyrites that 
their presence could not be regarded as the cause 
of the ignition. 


A more careful study of the phenomenon, based 
upon a consideration of the nature and structure 
of the coal itself, led to the theory which prevails 
to-day. This is that the oxidation of the coal, and 
not of the pyrites, is the real source of the disas- 
trous fires which occasionally break out in the 
holds of ships laden with coal, and in the vast 
heaps contained in coal yards. 

Coal possesses a surprising power of absorbin 
oxygen. Some kinds of coal will rapidly absor 
two or three times their own volume of oxygen 
when exposed to the air. Bituminous coals, in 
varticular, always contain considerable hydrogen, 
feoning a volatile compound with the carbon. 

When oxygen is absorbed from the air, it begins 
to combine with both the carbon and the hydrogen, 
and this chemical action produces heat. The heat 
in turn quickens the chemical action; and if, in 
addition, the coal in which this action is going on 
is heaped together in a large mass, the heat quickly 
accumulates because it cannot readily escape, coal 
being a slow and poor conducvor. 

The smaller the pieces of coal the greater the 
danger, because a small piece has, in proportion to 
its mass, a larger surface area exposed to the air, 
and consequently to the absorption of oxygen, 
than a large piece; and when small pieces are 
heaped together they form a porous mass which 
may be thoroughly permeated by oxygen from the 
atmosphere. 

The presence of moisture also accelerates the 
chemical action of the oxygen in the coal, so that 
the temperature of wet coal rises faster than that 
of dry coal. In the process of —— 3 ships with 
coal, a serious danger is often invited by pouring 
the coal into the hold from a considerable height 
by means of shoots. The coal at the bottom thus 
gets broken smaller and smaller, until it is in a fit 
state for combustion to be set up. 

No doubt the mysterious loss of many ships is to 
be explained by a spontaneous ignition of the coal 
that they carried. 


see 
THE FOOTBALL TEAM. 


In the new life of the college the student sows 
less of the seeds of dyspepsia and nervous exhaus- 
tion than did his father and grandfather, who went 
in for a sound mind, and were indifferent to a 
sound body. ‘To the playing of football go mental 
and moral qualities of no mean order,” writes Mr. 
Merriam in his memorial of Dr. Noah Porter— 
“the soldier’s virtues, although with some of the 
brutality of war.” 


It was “the brutality” of the game which com- 
pelled that Christian gentleman and scholar, Pro- 
fessor Green of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
to prohibit the “theologues” from engaging in any 
football contest. 

There were complaints both loud and deep 
uttered on the campus of Nassau Hall, when that 
prohibition was made known; for several members 
of the Princeton football team were stalwart theo- 
logical students, who played according to the law of 
natural selection—only the fittest survive. Doubt- 
less they thought, when playing, of that ancient 

ame in Palestine, when the players were Jews and 
anaanites. 

Yet, a few years ago, the captain of the Princeton 
football team was the most devoted Christian in 
the college—Mr. Speer. There was no “brutality” 
when he ordered the game. It was a manly contest, 
which might have been opened and closed with 
prayers. 

The old Princeton and the old Yale man calls, 
“Halt!” He is not pleased that his boys take the 
gladiators of Rome for a model. He says to them: 

“My sons, you are gentlemen, and should play 
football as gentlemen, and not as heathen mercena- 
ries, hired to draw blood. Let tactics, brawn,— 
made hard by days of self-denial,—courage and 
endurance win; but don’t be rowdies. Don’t dis- 
grace your ancestors by striking ‘below the belt;’ 
nor by kicking a man when he is down. 

“You are not Roman gladiators, but Christian 
undergraduates !”” 


*» 
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THANKS TO THE BEAR. 


Almost a hundred years ago two young men who 
lived in a Kentucky fort went out to look for a 
strayed horse. They wandered hither and thither 
through the woods until, toward evening, they 
found themselves in a wild valley six or seven 
miles from home. Here the younger of them, 
Francis Downing by name, fancied that he heard 
the snapping of twigs behind them. Some Indians 
were dogging their footsteps, he believed. His 
companion, Yates, treated the matter as a jest, and 
offered to insure Downing’s scalp for sixpence. 


Downing was not satisfied, and finally, as he 
continued to hear the suspicious noises, he fell 
behind Yates some pgs | or thirty paces, and ata 
favorable spot sprang suddenly aside and dropped 
into a thick patch of huckleberry bushes. Yates, 
who was singing, continued his course, and was 
soon out of sight. 

Almost at the same moment two Indians pushed 
aside the stalks of a canebrake, and looked cau- 
tiously in the direction that Yates had taken. Poor 
Downing, fearing that his own movements had 
been observed, determined to fire upon the sav- 
ages, but in his nervousness—he was hardly more 
than a boy—he let off his gun without taking aim. 

Then he started to run. -Very soon he met Yates, 
who had been alarmed at the report, and had 
hastened back- to see what was the matter. The 
enemy was now in full view, and the two white 
men ran for their lives. Yates, who was the faster 
of the two, would not leave Downing in the lurch. 

The Indians gained upon them steadily, till they 





came to a deep sony Yates cleared it easil 
enough, but Downing, being pretty well exhausted, 
fell short, and after striking the farther bank, 
dropped to the bottom. The Indians meantime 
were crossing the gully a little farther down, and 
=e, Yates making off ahead, they took chase 
after him. 

Downing crept along the bed of the gully till it 
became too shallow to conceal him; and then, 
looking up, saw one of the Indians returning, 
evidently to look for him. Again he took to his 
heels, and the Indian followed. All hope of escape 
was dying out of the young fellow’s heart when he 
came to an overturned poplar-tree. 

He took one side of it, and the Indian took the 
other. Just then the Indian yelled. A she-bear, it 
opteens, was —T her cubs in a bed which 
she had made near the roots of the tree. She 
greeted the Indian with a hug, and Downing did 
not tarry to see how the interview terminated. 
New hope put new life into his legs, and he reached 
the fort in safety, where he was welcomed by 
Yates who had arrived two hours before. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST BLUEBIRD. 


The Spring was near, and still 
All desolate and chill 

The snow unmelted lay in th’ last year’s nest, 

henlo! There flitted by 

A bit of bright June sky 

With a rosy sunset flush mpon its lovely breast. 
My heart thrilled high—I heard 

An angel or a bird 

Calling, most heavenly sweet and mellow clear, 
‘And, quicker than my thought 
The miracle been wrought :— 

Before me flew the darling of the ears 

’T was the first bluebird, and the Spring was here. 

Mrs. MCVEAN-ADAMS. 
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RELIEVED AT LAST. 


Sentinels have accomplished wonders of faith- 
fulness and endurance, but the service of a sentinel 
on the island of Riigen, as reported by himself, is 
a unique example of patience. A detachment of 
the French General Davoust’s army was stationed 
on the little island of Riigen. An order to leave it 
immediately was received, and the soldiers em- 
barked and sailed away with the greatest haste. 
One man was forgotten. 


He was on sentinel duty. Back and forth he 
marched for hours after it was time for some one to 
relieve him. Finally he lost patience and returned 
to headquarters and found the post deserted. His 
eee had departed in obedience to imperative 
orders. 

“Tam lost, ruined, disgraced,” he lamented; “I 
shall be sent for and shot as a deserter!” 

His distress touched the heart of a good fellow 
who witnessed it, and he took him home with him, 
cheered him up, and adopted him into his family. 

As time passed, and no summons came from 
France, the soldier took heart and became a good 
citizen of Riigen. He endeared himself to his 
adopted family, and married the daughter of his 
protector. 

Five years after the departure of the French 
soldiers, a sail was sighted from the island, and it 
was soon discovered that the men on board the 
approaching ship wore French uniforms. 

“They have come for me!” cried the ex-sentinel. 

A happy thought\struck him. He ran home, 
hurried into his old uniform, seized his arms, and 
by the time the French were ready to disembark he 
yes solemnly marching back and forth on the 
shore. 

“Who goes there?” he demanded, in a voice of 
thunder, as the soldiers were about to land. 

“Who s there yourself?” replied the aston- 
ished Frenchmen. ‘Who are you, any way?” 

“A sentinel.” 

“How long have you been on duty?” 

“Five years.” 

As might be expected, such a model of patience 
and perseverance was relieved from duty until his 
case could be inquired into, and when the matter 
was reported to General Davoust, he laughed 
heartily, and saying that the fellow must need rest, 
gave him his discharge. 





+o _—_—_ 
GREENLAND DELICACIES. 


Greenlanders have no regular meal-times, but 
eat when they are hungry. They seem able to go 
without food for a remarkably long time, and also 
to eat at a sitting the most astonishing quantity. 
Among their principal dainties is the skin of differ. 
ent kinds of whales. They call it matak, and look 
upon it as the acme of deliciousness. It is taken 
off with the layer of blubber next to it, and is 
eaten raw without ceremony. Mr. Nansen declares 
that he must offer the Eskimos his sincerest con- 
gratulations on the invention of this dish. 


I can assure the reader that now, as I write of it, 
P| mouth waters at the very thought of matak, 
with its indescribably delicate taste of nuts and 
oysters mingled. And then it has this advantage 
over oysters, that the skin is as tough as india- 
rubber to masticate, so that the enjoyment can be 
protracted to any extent. 

Of vegetable food, the primitive Greenlanders 
used several sorts; I may mention angelica, dan- 
delions, sorrel, crowberries, bilberries, and differ- 
ent kinds of seaweed. 

One of their greatest delicacies is the contents of 
a reindeer’s stomach. If a Greenlander kills a 
reindeer, and is unable to convey much of it home 
with him, he will, I believe, secure the stomach 
first of all; and the last thing an Eskimo lady 
enjoins upon her lover, when he sets off reindeer- 
hunting, is that he must reserve for her the stomach 
of his prey. 

It is no doubt because they stand in need of veg- 
etable food that they prize this so highly, and also 
because it is in reality a very choice collection of 
the finest moss and sses which that gourmet, the 
reindeer, picks opt for himself. [t has undergone 
a sort of stewing in the process of semi-digestion, 
while the gastric juice provides a somewhat sharp 
and aromatic sauce. 

Many will no doubt make a wry face at the 
thought of this dish, but they really need not do so. 
I have tasted it, and found it not uneatable, though 
somewhat sour, like fermented milk. As a dish 
for very special occasions, it is served up with 
pieces of blubber and crowberries. 


_ 
* 





ABSENT-MINDED. 


One peculiarity of Sheridan Knowles, the clever 
Irishman, was his absent-mindedness. At one 
time he mailed a large sum of money to his wife, 
in banknotes, and discovered, a week afterward, 
that the letter had never reached her. 


In a towering rage, he wrote to the postmaster. 
general, and was informed that the notes were 
quite safe in the dead-letter office; for Knowles 
had not only omitted to address the envelope, but 
had neither signed his name to the letter nor 
enclosed his address. 

He was always blundering over the identity of 
two friends, Mark Lemon and Lemon Rede, and 
not only confounded their names but their persons. 
One day he met the pair, arm in arm, and was 
more perplexed than ever. 





“Well now, [’m bothered entirely !” he exclaimed, 
in his choicest brogue. “Come, one of you tell me 
which of you two is the other!” 

In the days of dear postage, Knowles was con- 
templating a journey, and asked a friend if he 
could take any letters for him. 

“You are very kind,” said the latter, “but where 
are you going?’ 

“Well, now,” replied Knowles, “that’s inquisi- 
tive! I haven’t quite made up my mind!” 


i al 
MOCKING-BIRD MUSIC. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt expresses the opinion 
that the musical reputation of the mocking-bird 
suffers greatly from its habit of mimicry. On 
ordinary occasions, and especially in the daytime, 
it plays the harlequin, but at night during the love 
season it has ‘‘a song, or rather songs, which are 
not only purely original, but also more beautiful 
than any other bird music whatsoever.” Once, 
near Nashville, he heard a mocking-bird sing in a 
way that he can never forget. He thus describes 
his experience: 


The moon was full. My host kindly assigned me 
a room the windows of which opened on a great 
magnolia-tree, where, I was told, a mocking-bird 
sang every night, and all night a I went to my 
room about ten o’clock. The moonlight was shining 
in through the open window, and the mocking-bird 
was already in the ——_. 

The great elm was bathed in a flood of shining 
silver; | could see each twig, and mark every 
action of the singer, who was pouring forth such a 
rapture of ringing melody as I have never listened 
to before or since. 

Sometimes he would perch motionless for many 
minutes, his body quivering and thrilling with the 
outpour of music. Then he would drop softly from 
twig to twig until the lowest limb was reached, 
when he would rise, fluttering and leaping through 
the branches, his song never ceasing for an instant, 
until he reached the summit of the tree and 
launched into the warm, scent-laden air, floating in 
spirals, with outspread wings, until, as if spent, he 
sank gently back into the tree and down through 
the branches, while his song rose into an ecstasy of 
ardor and passion. 

His voice rang like a clarionet in rich, full tones, 
and his execution covered the widest possible com- 
pass; theme followed theme, a torrent of music, a 
swelling tide of harmony, in which scarcely any 
two bars were alike. 

I stayed until midnight listening to him; he was 
singing when I went to sleep; he was still singing 
when | woke two hours later; he sang through the 
livelong night. 


~~ 
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HE FELL AMONG BORROWERS. 


According to the Sheridan (Oregon) Sun there is 
a schoolmaster in that state who has had enough of 
boarding with people who treat him as “one of the 
family.” He wishes to maintain a brotherly spirit, 
but says that there are certain personal effects, 
properly so called, which he prefers neither to 
borrow nor lend. Let us hope that the Sun exag- 
gerates the story of his afflictions. 


He was boarding around, and in the course of his 
peregrinations arrived at a house where there were 
several wn-up sons and daughters. He was 
taken at once into intimate fellowship. 

On the second morning William, one of the boys, 
came into the new boarder’s room and borrowed 
his toothbrush. The schoolmaster demurred, and 
went so far as to enter into particulars about 
microbes and microbic infection; but William took 
the brush. 

“T aint afraid to use it after youif you aint after 
me,” he said. 

The next evening Samuel, another son, borrowed 
the master’s best white shirt to wear to a dance; 
and Maria, one of the daughters, while trying to 
extract some of his perfumery, spilled the greater 
part of it upon her clothes. 

So matters went on, with increasing friendliness, 
and when the teacher took his leave, the mother 
was wearing a pair of his socks, the girls had 
begged his tooth-powder and the remainder of his 

erfumery, the old man had worn out his ulster 
unting deer, and the boys had on two of his white 
shirts, two pairs of his socks, a vest and a hat. 

One of the girls had made love to the boarder’s 
four-dollar silk umbrella, but though the fact is not 
stated, we are given to understand that her suit 
was unsuccessful. 





—_———__-@0e———_____ 
WELCOME TO IT. 


Occasionally there comes a reminiscence of the 
runaway darky which shows not only his humor, 
but his irrepressible longing for the boon of free- 
dom. Before the war there came into the public 
room of a hotel in Canada, near the frontier, one 
day a bright-looking negro. 


“I s’pose you’re a runaway slave,” said one of 
the men in the room, looking sharply at the new- 
comer. Feeling that he was pretty well away from 
bondage, the darky responded in the affirmative. 

“Well, we’re glad oa that you’ve At away; 
but you don’t seem to look very poor. Have good 
clothes down South?” 

“Suttingly, sah; same clothes as my massa.” 

pes Fi got a good meng thrashings, eh?” 

“Nebber had a bt n my life, sah.” 

“Never thrashed! Well, but I suppose you don’t 
always get enough to eat, do you?” 

» “A ways had enough, gemmen; nebber went 
ungry. 

“What!” said the persistent interrogator. “Good 
clothes, no punishment, plenty to eat? Now just 
think of it,’’ he said, addressing a group of loung- 
ers. “This fellow has left a position where ine 
enjoys all these privileges, for an uncertainty.” 

“Gemmen,” replied the darky, “all I’se got to 
say respectin’ dem privileges is, dat if any one ob 
you wants to avail hisself ob ’em, de situation am 
still open !” 





TOO ATTENTIVE. 


“Politeness is a good thing, but sometimes it’s 
wearin’—ralely,” said Mr. Brown. “Seems so it 
almost borders on sarse to foller any one up so, an’ 
pester ’em with kindness, as they do at these big 
hotels.” “What are you objecting about now?” 
asked Mrs. Brown. 


“Well, [ was only thinkin’ how them rters 
foller you - like a parcel of detectives. hen I 
sot my foot in one of them hotels up to New York a 
feller looked at me, jest as pryin’, an’ says, ‘Can’t 
I curry up your baggage?’ It seemed jest as 
though he knew all I hed was my paper collar 
rolled up in the top of my hat. His manner was 

nd of twittin’ like, seems ef.” 

“Well, I said you oughter carried a change,” 
began Mrs. Brown in her most corrective manner. 

“Now that aint the point,” said her husband. 
“[’m jest sayin’ I don’t like to be spied on an’ 
follered “3 I got the best of ’em once, though. 

“When I got on one of them ferry-boats a little 
chap in brass buttons come up an’ asked me if my 
baggage was aboard. I said very dignified that it 
was right in front of him. 

“*Whereabouts?’ he up an’ asks. 

“Well, I’m standin’ right in the middle of it, 


namely my clo’s,’ says I; and that settled him.” 
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For the Companion. 
A BIRTHDAY VERSE. 


“Will you write a verse in my birthday-book?” 
Asks Ned with eager demand, 

For the day of his birth is an honored one 
Through the length and breadth of the land. 





Can I fire the boy with the noble zeal 
His loyal life imparts 
Who was “first in war and first in 
peace,” 
And first in the people’s hearts? 


“Dear Ned,” I reply, ‘‘the lessou 


By our hero I'd fain renew. 
*Tis this: Who’d be truly brave 
as a man, 
As a boy must be bravely true.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 
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For the Companion. 


A BIG SURPRISE. 


It was Georgie who planned it, 
and the surprise part was a great 
success; though, to be sure, it 
did not happen quite as was ex- 
pected. 

The new minister was taking 
dinner with the family one day, 
and all at once Mrs. Payson 
said, as she passed Mr. Payson 
his coffee : 

“By the way, the veranda 
roof is getting fairly loaded with 
snow. It ought to be shovelled 
off.’’ 

“Very well,”’ said Mr. Payson. 
“I'll have Tim Lovell come up 
and attend to it.”’ 

Georgie heard, and his eyes 
began to shine. He did wish he 
knew how much papa would 
have to pay Tim Lovell for 
scraping the snow off the ve- 
randa roof; but he didn’t like to 
ask, especially after the new min- 
ister had begun to talk about 
something else, and it was not 
until dinner was nearly through 
with that he managed to pull 
papa’s sleeve by way of attract- 
ing his attention. 

‘““What will it cost, papa ?’’ he 
asked. 

“What will what cost, my 
son ?”’ 

‘““Why—why, Mr. Lovell, papa 
—to shovel off the snow, you 
know.”’ 

Mr. Payson laughed. ‘Oh, 
about fifty cents, I guess,’’ he 
said; and then he went on talk- 
ing and thought no more about it. 

But Georgie thought about it; 
and the more he thought, the J jad 
surer he felt that he could clear 
off the veranda roof just as well 
as Tim Lovell could do it. And 
when papa and the new minister 
went into the library for a quiet 
after-dinner chat, Georgie crept 
softly up to the big south cham- 
ber, whose windows were low 
and opened on the veranda roof. 

“There isn’t such a very great lots of snow,” 
he said to himself, his eyes dancing with delight, 
‘‘and I know I can shovel it off as easy as wink. 
And papa’ll have’to pay me the fifty cents ’stead 
of Tim Lovell. Won't he be ’sprised ?”’ 

So down-stairs Georgie went, and got the 
long-handled ash-shovel, which itself was almost 
half as much as he could lift. Then out of the 
window he crawled, and began pushing and 
shovelling off the snow very slowly and carefully 
indeed. 

Mamma saw the snow falling, but she was 
busy and never once thought of Georgie; and the 
library, where papa and the new minister were 
chatting, was on the other side of the house from 
the veranda altogether. And so Georgie worked 
away busily, growing more excited and less care- 
ful every minute, until all of a sudden he heard the 
outside door open. 

‘Now I wonder if that’s papa?’’ he thought, 
creeping as near the edge as he dared to look. 
“Tf it is I'll —” 

Oh dear! Just how it came to pass nobody 
ever knew, but down he went, shovel and all, off 
the veranda roof. 

Wasn’t that a dreadful thing to happen? But, 
after all, it wasn’t so dreadful as it seemed at 
first; because Georgie let go the shovel, which 
flew away by itself, and he himself plumped over 
head and ears into a big, deep, soft snowdrift, 
and wasn’t hurt a bit. And there he stood, right 
on his head, for as much as ten seconds, with his | 
poor little legs waving wildly in the air. 
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“Oh! o-0-oh! 0-0-ow!’’ he sputtered. ‘‘O-o 
papa! O-o mamma!” 

“Dear me!"’ said the new minister. 

‘““Why, George Parker Payson!”’ said papa, 
because it was he who had opened the outside 
door, ‘‘what does this mean ?”’ 

He fished Georgie out of the snow as he spoke 
and stood him on his feet with a little shake— 
poor Georgie, who hung his head and rubbed the 
snow out of his eyes, looking unhappy enough. 

“I—I was shovelling the snow off the veranda 
roof,”’ he said, faintly. ‘I—I wanted to get the 
fifty cents to buy snap-crackers for Washington’s 
birthday, papa, and I w-wanted to s’prise y-you 
besides '** 

There was a sad little tremble in Georgie’s 


| voice, and the water he was winking out of his 


eyes wasn’t all melted snow. The new minister 
coughed behind his handkerchief, and there was 
a laugh in Mr. Payson’s eyes, 
though his face was sober as it 


* could be. 
‘“‘Wanted to surprise me, 
bE eh?’ hesaid. ‘Well, 


oe well, Georgie, I think 
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| it is safe to say you’ve succeeded. But I wouldn’t | 


| try that kind of a surprise again. I'll send Tim 
| up to finish the job. And I'll settle with you 
to-night, my son.” 

Georgie didn’t tell mamma about his mishap at 
first; he was afraid she would laugh at him. 
But she didn’t—much. She said very seriously 
that he should have asked, before he tried to do 
such a thing. 

“You might have broken your arm or leg,” 
said she. 


Georgie, promptly. ‘“But—but what do you 
s’pose papa means to settle me with, mamma? 
Do you s’pose he meant a—punishment ?”’ 
“J don’t know,” said Mrs. Payson. 
don’t think he did, dear.”’ 
And he didn’t. At the tea-table he tossed a 
quarter down beside Georgie’s plate. 


“But I 


| he said, with a twinkle. ‘Tim Lovell is coming 
up to finish it in the morning—that is, unless 
you'd rather do it yourself ?’’ 

| ‘Yes, sir,”” answered Georgie, looking at his 
plate; ‘‘I guess I wouldn't.” be OM 
























For the Companion. 


CROWNED BY THE ELEMENTS. 


When the United States were young and help- 
less, Washington was the leader of the brave men 
who nursed them into life. He fought brave 
battles, and drove the enemies of the infant nation 
from the land. 

At last the great war was at an end. Then for 
eight years the people honored him as their Presi- 
dent. The little country he had found as an infant 
hardly able to creep, he taught as one might a 
child, to stand upon its feet and walk alone. All 
civilized nations admired him for the good work 
he had done. America loved him, and the people 
said, ‘‘We must never forget him. We will make 
his image in metal and in stone, and keep his 
memory fresh in the minds of coming genera- 
tions.” 


Each year when his birthday comes the youngest 
child should be taught to cheer, and the smallest 
dog should be taught to bark, ‘‘Hurrah for Wash- 
ington !”’ 

Look at the boy’s blazing fires and remember 
| that Washington made this world the brighier by 
| his good life. 

These shouting boys, these tooting horns, these 
ringing bells and blazing bonfires all exclaim, 
‘Hurrah! Hurrah! for Washington.” 

Though he served his country as President he 
would not be its king. But all the world knew 
that he was a natural king among men. 

Even the snowflakes seemed to know it, for 
upon his birthday they gently dropped until they 
formed a high, white crown upon his kingly head. 





For the Companion. 
VERSES 
For a very small boy to speak at a school flag-raising. 
I’m not as old as some I see, 
But long ago I knew 
The finest colors in the world 
Were red and white and blue. 


The red is in our rosy cheeks, 
And in our eyes the blue, 

The white is in our hearts when they 
Are honest, pure and true. 


The deepest blue of all the sky, 

The red of sunset hours, 
The white, from softest fleecy clouds, 
Meet in this flag of ours. 





And as its colors are of Heaven, 
We will believe that He 
Whose hand upholds the universe 
Will guard our colors three. 
Then fling it wide upon the breeze, 
With loyal hearts and true. 
Hurrah for great America, 
The red, the white, the blue! 


+o 





“Wuo can tell me who George Washington 
was ?”’ asked a teacher in a primary school. A 
number of little hands waved eagerly. ‘Well, 
Jimmy, you may tell me,’’ said the teacher. “He 
was the first prisoner of the United States,’ 
answered Jimmy, proudly. 





“But I didn’t, you know, mamma,” answered | 





|; There’s your pay for half the work, Georgie,” 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


My Jfrst’s an abbreviation 
‘or a book in the Bible, ’tis plain. 
My second’s atown in Australia, 
My third works like Tubal Cain. 


My whole was a witty preacher, 
Whose spirit seems still alive. 

He died on the twenty-second 
Of the second month, °45. 


2. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Read backward, and tell author. 


1. We drevl! is htiwt idefs dniwg nuo yehtd naw 
ergne drag anit nalpe vitis nesa. 

2. Emy hrroe sorpni teyd etpmett anus gnihbt. 

8%. Evold naytin gideru tseg yrev eniey ereh nine 
vae hspets rehl! anis awe carg. 

4. Neva ehott imrep troh srogn olwo hilew evil 
ts’v iluo httah wtub; etahr onef ily htevo Iron. 

5. Heum oots klatoh wdnae Ittilo otskn ihtohw. 

6. Namt neit apaf oyr ufeh teraweb. 

7. Aet se mite mosdn ack atles nuocs emit 
emo stsod veb osmla ereer htmoh wan nat 
aerg rohte reh. 

8. Tiawo tdnar ob alot nraelg nius rupl 
litsg niveih call its. 

%. Ria hnedl ogri ehtni setau darg Irigte 
ewsdn asnae drofs regaw ods rotco rprof 

sedurpht iw. 
3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The cross-words are not of equal 


length. 
Cross. Words. 

1. Sort. 

2. Uneivil. 

3. A four-sided figure. 

4. An instructor. 

5. A city of the Hawaiian Is. 
lands. 

6. A writing, conferring some 
honor. 


7. A fall flower. 

8. The past. 

When the word —— by the 
primals is found in the word 
spelled by the finals, it may be 
long to George Washington. 


4. 
PUZZLE. 


If you will 4, 5,6 a 1,2,3 from 
that rose bush for me, I will give 
you a 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 of picture 
papers. 


5. 
WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


. I saw an old mill-wheel 
Why rare candles Jured. 
. Let Harrow discard gin. 
Sweetheart, Joan R. 

My thin doe sacque. 
P.G.H. pr.me on arti’ the bill. 
Mark C. Bolder. 

. Read Meg's lays. 

9. A tardy lav, Rob. 

10. A song hel»s one, Mat. 
11. Shrive curt dairy-maid. 


BAIRD om roe 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


In quiet pools I’m rooted fast; 
jith me the steam-cars thunder 

past; 

I faintly shone in days of yore; 

Your grandmas strewed me on 
the floor; 

A weak and feeble thing am I; 

And yet the streng'h I often try 

Of Freshman and of Sophomore. 


7. 
INITIAL CHANGES. 
. This isa loud and sudden noise, 
Greatly enjoyed by men and 
boys. 


_ 


. This is a working company ; 
. And here the “serpent’s tooth” 
we see, 


4. This did the sexton to the bell; 
5. And this the choir accomplished 
well. 


wr 


6. This may you do with coat and hat, 
Unless you wish to lay them flat. 


7. This tingles gently on the tongue; 
8. And this the heart of man hath wrung. 





Conundrums. 


oress an seme with your thumb to see if 


If you 
ind of sceptre do you make? 


it be mellow, what 
A trident (try dent). 

Why is a man with many debts like a gushing 
young lady? Because he owes (oh’s) so much. 

What is the most brilliant trick on record? The 
electric. 

What is the noisiest pet in the world? Trumpet 

When is your cash account like a wire bent into 
acircle? When both ends meet. 

Where should blind people go? 
(eye-land). 

What aunts are most unpleasant to have in the 
house? Discordance. 

What noted fictitious character does a railway 
conductor always carry with him? Punch. 


To some island 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tariff. 

2. Comic. 

3. Boom-e-rang. 

4. I met, mite, item, emit, Time. 

5. Ball, codfish-ball, rifle-ball, bawi, ball. 

6. Little Nell, in Dickens’s “Old Curiosity Shop.” 





Solutions of “ February in our History” Puzsles. 


1. Lay the paper diagonally across the square, 
from upper left corner to lower right corner, cov. 
ering the right-hand half. The left-hand half, read 
diagonally, will show plainly: Gomez, Cathay. 
(Stephen Gomez, hunting for a passage to Cathay, 
sailed along the Atlantic coast in February, 1525.) 

2. Roger Williams and wife, in ship Lion, arrived 
in Massachusetts. (February, 1631.) 

8. Taylor defeated Santa Anna at the battle of 
Buena Vista. (General Taylor defeated the Mexi 
cans at this place on February 23, 1847.) 
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WONDERS OF 


THE BAC "TERI A. 


The most interesting facts of science are some- | 
times concealed under hard and repellent names 
Who would suppose, for instance, that such words | 
as “phototaxis” and “chemiotaxis” really cover 
very fascinating discoveries, for the enjoyment of 
which no profound scientific knowledge whatever 


is required. Phototaxis means the influence of 
light on the movements of the simplest living 
organisms. The facts that it includes are as 
surprising as they are interesting. 


There is a kind of bacterium, shaped like a 
minute rod and of a purple color, which exhibits 
this influence of light in a beautiful manner 
Indeed, it has been named the light- measuring 
bacterium. If a drop of water containing these 
bacteria is placed under a microscope, and a 
narrow beam of light is thrown upon any part of 
the field of view, the organisms immediately flock 
to the illuminated spot until by their great num 
bers they turn that part of the water to the color 
of wine. 

Then, too, they discriminate between colors; for 
when Engelmann threw instead of a beam of white 
light a microscopic spectrum into such a drop, the 
bacteria avoided the purple and crowded into light 
of that color which is absorbed in passing through | } 
their bodies. 

Just so another bacterium, the euglena, which is | 
red or orange-colored at the forward end, always | 
advances toward blue light when a choice ‘is given 
to it among the colors of the spectrum. 

Chemiotaxis is a similar phenomenon, de vending : 
not upon light but upon the presence of chemical 
agents. An instance of this is furnished by the 
behavior of the common bacterium termo when in 
the water-drop containing it a little oxygen is 
disengaged. Immediately the organisms flock to 
that part of the water where the oxygen is bein 
liberated. Similarly other organisms are attracte' 
by sugar or by some acid. 

One of the most wonderful cases is that of a kind 
of plasmodium, called Badhamia, an organism 
that consists of transparent, structureless, living 
material which spreads itself along a wet surface. 
When, near the edge of this flat, ~~ yet 
living thing, a bit of fungus is plac ed, that part of 
the Badhamia which is nearest becomes exe ited, 
and streams of living material begin to flow 
through the mass toward that point. Then the 
organism commences to grow out toward the fungus 
and gradually envelops it, and the operation ends 
with the absorption of the fungus. 

These curious phenomena assume a new interest 
when we learn that what we call inflammation is a 
result of chemiotaxis. Whenever disintegration 
takes place through injury inflicted upon any of the 
living tissues of the body, certain organic cells 
which exist in the blood and other fluids congre 
gate at the inflammatory centre and feed upon the 
products of disintegration. It has therefore been 
suggested that these “chemiotactic cells” are like 
scavengers in the blood, which tend to free it from 
infection. 





WHERE 


Russian discipline is strict. Some years ago, | 
says the Argonaut, the Russian ambassador at 
Constantinople was entertaining a distinguished 
company. After dinner he began to boast about 
the exact obedience which was exacted in the 
Russian army. Then, by way of establishing the 
claims he had made, he declared that he could send 
his servant, Ivan, an old campaigner, out on an 
errand, and could trust him so implicitly as to tell 
within a few seconds when he would return. 


Some of the guests looked incredulous, and Ivan 
was summoned. His master said to him: 

“IT want you to go to the tobacconist by the bridge 
and get me a box of cigars. Here is the money.’ 

The man disappeared, and the ambassador turned | 
to his guests with his watch in his hand. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “he ieaves the 
house. Now,” after a pause, “ ‘he is at the end of 
the street; now he crosses the road; now he is 
being served; now he is returning.” 

Then another pause, and he replac ed his watch. 
“Now, gentlemen, he is here. Ivan!’ 

As he uttered the word the servant entered with 
the cigars. 

There was a general’ exclamation of pleasure 
and surprise, but a fat pasha declared that he saw 
nothing so wonderful in a proceeding of that kind. 
Turkish discipline was not a whit behind the 
Russian, as he would engage to show by his own 
servant. The servant was called. 

“Ali,” said the pasha, “go to the tobacconist by 
the bridge and get me a box of cigars. Here is the 
money.” The servant withdrew, and the pasha 
took out his watch. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, imitating the Russian, 
and looking at his watch, “he is leaving the house— 
now he is at the end of the street—now he is 
crossing the road—now he is being served—now he 
is returning.” 

Then after anes 
men, he is here. 

“I am here, Efendi, * said the servant, as he 
entered with a profusion of salaams. 

ell, where are the cigars?” 

“His excellency’ 8 slave has not yet found his 

slippers,” answered the servant. 
he company roared with laughter, and master 
and servant retired for a private nterview. 


JUST HE WAS. 


! 
| pause he said, “Now, gentle. | 
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TIRESOME WORK. 


There are few men who do anything of impor 
tance in the world but have their share of what 
may be called drudgery. Even the President of 
the United States has to shake hands with strangers 
by the hour, and what is perhaps still more irk 
some, because affording less variety, to sign his 
name by the hour. A certain share of this latter 
work, however, can be done by proxy. 


There is one clerk who earns his salary,by doin 
nothing else but sign the President’s name to lan 
warrants. Drudgery—routine work—of that kind 
may be easy, but one would think that it must 
sometimes grow monotonous. 

Other goverment officials do p J aye 
but write their own names ne Re te 
Treasury, for example, may “be busy s' _— docu- 
ments from nine o’clock in the morait ng till four 
o’clock in the afternoon. And the Assistant Treas. 
urer of the United States, in the same way, sits at 
his desk and signs warrants for money. These are 
honorable occupations, to be sure; but so is farm 
ing, and the day-laborer on the farm has at least 
the advantages of the open air and a measure of | 
variety. 

Every man is sometimes tempted to think that 
other men have an easier lot than he, and it is well, 
therefore, to look sometimes at the seamy side of 
what are called desirable situations. 
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MISS AND MRS. JAPAN. 


The admirers of the life of modern Japan must 


regret the gradual but sure influence of European | 


customs on so art-loving and picturesque a nation. 
The modern Jap, as seen at the railway station or 
in the train, is a most comical creature. A writer 
in The English Illustrated Magazine says that he 
sports a British pot-hat or a baggy cap, a second 
hand ulster of English make, but does not discard 
the Japanese stocking with the divided toe, the 
moccasin slipper, or that dreadful wooden clog that 
squeaks over the pavement like a scratch of slate 
pencil on a schoolboy’s slate. 


Soon the only Japanese costume will be sported 
by the jinricksha men, who have not thrown aside 
their mushroom straw hats or their scarlet and blue- 
dyed blouses; and litthke Madame Chrysanthemum 
appears to have sent her lovely flowered gowns to 
the second-hand clothes shop, and loves to deck 
herself out in European dresses, kid gloves and, 
horror on horrors, high-heeled shoes and boots. 

The only advantage in this is that she is for the 
first time neatly shod; for to tell the truth, Miss 
and Mrs. Japan are the most slipshod and “down 
at-the-heel” ladies in the wide world. They do 
not walk, they “slop” along the floor. Their move. 
ment is one eternal “duck” and shuffle. 

I found at Karkatei the most curious and cozy 
little hostelry that I have ever come across in my 
many travels and adventures. A crowd of Japa. 
nese servant-girls stood on the threshold to welcome 
us. They bowed to the ground, they grinned, they 
chirped like sparrows, and in a few minutes they 





shuffled after us over the clean white boards— | 


pei ems gee but ever anxious to be cheerful 
and obliging. One, a harmless but chronic grinner, 
was uglier, I believe, than-any woman I had ever 


seen, but as playful as a kitten and as babbling as | 


a baby. 


There is much to be said in favor of the delightful 


cheerfulness of the Japanese woman in all stations 
in life. Her mission is to make all around her 
happy. Whatever she may be in heart or by 
circumstances, she is never outwardly grasping or 
mercenary. 

The Japanese woman never ceases to be a child, 
or wearies of romps and games. She appears to 
me to have the merest modicum of brains, and as a 
rule, to be conspicuously unintelligent. It has 
been asserted that no one has a right to derive 
impressions from a country until he spends his life 
there. I was a traveller, a passenger, and merely 
record my impressions. 


So —— 
NOT MUCH ALIKE. 
Colonel T. A. Dodge says that Harvey Waters, 
the inventor and mechanical expert, once distin 


guished himself by a particularly skilful answer to 
what was intended to be a particularly hard ques 


ing him. Ross Winans had taken out a patent on 
a truck-car—that is, a passenger-car mounted on 





| 
| 


two trucks, instead of having the axles running in | 


boxes fixed to the car, as is still the custom in 
Europe. 
and on a rougher road-bed, and Mr. 
believed his invention very important and valu. | 
able. 


The validity of the patent was attacked, and 
Ilarvey Waters was called as an expert in Mr. 
Winans’s interest. Mr. William Whiting, the 
counsel for the opposite party, showed that it had 
been usual to transport long pieces of merchandise, 
as well as tree-trunks and lumber, on two small | 
four-wheeled cars, to which the ends of the long | 
thing were lashed, and he tried to make Mr. Waters 
acknowledge that a passenger-car on two trucks 
was really the same thing as a big log lashed upon 
two small four-wheeled cars. ; | 


and after a multitude of sharp questions the lawyer 
said: 

“Will you please tell the court, Mr. Waters, 
wherein consists the difference between a log 
lashed to two four-wheeled cars and a passenger. 
car riding on two trucks?” | 

The venerable expert thought for a moment, and 
then, running his fingers through his snow-white 
hair, he answered: 

“Mr. Whiting, a log lashed to two trucks is no 
more a passenger-car riding on two trucks than two 
men carrying a log between them on their shoulders 
are a quadruped.” 


+e 


MR. BROOKS’S TRUNK. 
| 


Among the many fine traits of Phillips Brooks’s | 


character was that of kindness, a consideration for 
all and a lack of selfishness as to his own comfort 
or convenience. An illustration of this is given by 
a gentleman who was once a fellow-traveller of 
Mr. Brooks on a journey to Bar Harbor. 


They went by boat, changing at Rockland in the 
early morning for the Mt. Desert steamer, which 
leaves as soon as possible after the arrival of the 
Boston boat. Mr. Brooks’s baggage consisted of a 
small travelling-bag and a steamer trunk. On 
landing at Rockland 1e looked about for an express- 
man to transfer the trunk to the next wharf, only a 
short distance. ; 

The only man there who seemed at all inclined to 
earn a quarter was lame, and had a sort of wheel 
barrow, in which he assured Mr. Brooks he could 
easily manage the small trunk. 

Mr. Brooks looked at the poor cripple for a 
moment, and then, handing him the bag, said, “All 
right; you just run along with this bag, and I'll 
manage the trunk;” and taking the steamer trunk 





, a grasp on the strap, he walked toward the Bar, w 
Ha t t 


rbor boat, followed by the lame man, who was 
glad to earn his money so easily, but was not aware 
that the gentleman carrying the trunk was Phillips 
Brooks. ‘ 
<-@- 
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HARDLY WORTH MENTION. 

A Yankee with some gift for bragging, as well as 
for getting out of a corner, was talking to an 
Englishman. “We can lick you right smart,” he 
said. “We've allus done it, an’ we can do it again. 
At Lexington, Concord, Saratoga, Bunker Hill, an’ 
lots of those places we jest gave you fits.” 

“Yes,” said the Englishman, “I do remember 
those Paces: but then, there was the battle of 
White *lains. We rather beat you there.” 

; ‘Well, you did,” admitted the Yankee. “I forgot 
aul about that. I shouldn’t have thought of it if 
yon hadn’t a-spoke of it. But then, you see, at that 
vattle the Americans somehow didn’t seem to take | 
any interest in the fight!” 


The truck-car will run on a shorter curve 
Winans 


Mr. Waters could not be brought to the admission, | 
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Pardon! 
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almost beyond endurance. 
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is exempt. 
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skin diseases. 
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They are often born with it. 

Most remedies and the best 
physicians generally fail 
even to relieve. 
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to a speedy cure. 
| CUTICURA works wonders 
it is the 
| cure of modern times. 
| 


Sold throughout the world. 
Price, CUTICURA, 50 cents; 
RESOLVENT, $1. 


SOAP, 
cents ; 


It is an itching and burning of the skin 
It is thousands of pin-headed vesicles 


ing, ever bursting, ever flowing 


suffi- 
relief, 
permit rest and sleep, and point 


because 
snost wonderful skin 


Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
“All about the Skin, Scalp and Blood,’’ free. 










form- 





FROM THE MOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


Use CUTICURA SOAP 


of nursery soaps, 
but it contains deli- 
cate emollient prop- 
erties which purify 
and beautify the 
skin, and prevent 
skin blemishes oc- 
casioned by imper- 
fect cleansing and impure soap. 


25 
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It is not only the 

purest, sweetest 

and most refreshing 
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Every Pair Warranted. 


MEDAL «1d DIPLOMA awarded us at World's 
Columlias rposition, Chicago, 18%, 


Are a Perfect Fit. 


Are the Latest Styles 


If your dealer cannot furnish them, 
send direct to the manufacturers, 


Rumsey Bros., 


Lynn, Mass. 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE, 


with full particulars for ordering by mail. 


These goods require no breaking in. 
Are perfectly easy when new. 


Retain their shape when worn. 


in High-Grade Goods. 
Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. 





Boy’s Own Watch. 


Given for ONE New Subscr 


This is the age of Electricity and “Express Fliers.’ 
“On time” is the Motto. A boy who gets there late 
| is the boy who doesn't “get there"’ at all. 

Carry a good timepiece in your pocket with ‘‘on 
time’ as your motto, and our word for it, you are 
on the road to success. 

| This cut illustrates the exact size of our new watch, 
| which will help you in your good purpose. 

It ts.entirely new, being offered now by us for the 

first time. While similar in many respects to the 
watch we offered a year ago it is much smaller, the 
dial being only 1%; inches in diameter. The works 
are encased in a nickeled case with bevel glass crys- 
tal. It is wound from the back with an attached 
folding key, the hands are also set and the watch 
regulated from the back. 

his is just the watch for a boy. It is not costly, 
yet it will keep good time and wear well. 

Any Companion subscriber who will send us only 

ONE new subscriber and 40 cents additional will be 


entitled to one of the watches. Postage roc. 


We offer it for sale, including Chain, for $1.50. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
20 Columbus Avenue. 


iber and 40 cents additional. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
souaited to register letters whenever requested to 
dao 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no Cupicates are issued. Subscribers 
= send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue he as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwomonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


NERVOUSNESS. 


Nervousness is a condition not easy to define; 
but the common use of the term in every-day 
speech indicates the commonness of the thing itself. 
There are few persons, indeed, who have not at 
some time suffered from irritability of the nerves 
and its accompanying depression. 

It is to be remembered that this state always 
indicates a falling away from the normal standard 
of health. It should be taken as a danger-signal, a 
notice from the nerves that something is wrong. 
The cause of the trouble is sometimes easily found, 
as, for example, temporary or habitual loss of 
sleep; or the difficulty may be more deeply seated 
and more serious. 

Whatever its cause, nervousness indicates a lack 
of nervous force, a lowering of vital energy. Some- 
where a tap is loose, and waste is proceeding more 
rapidly than repair. In such a state of things, the 
performance of every voluntary action and of 
every unconscious organic function is affected un- 
favorably. 

Women suffer from nervousness more commonly 
than men. It is a mistake, however, to think that 
there is any material difference between the nerve 
structure of the two sexes. Unfavorable surround. 
ings and occupations account for the greater fre- 
quency of nervous diseases among women. Farm- 
ers are rarely affected with nervousness. Farm- 
ers’ wives are almost proverbially so affected. 

Loss of sleep, indigestion, grief or worry, and 
many other functional causes may produce ner- 
vousness. Doubtless the most frequent cause is 
lack of sufficient out-of-door air and of moderate 
exercise. 

It is too common for nervous people to think 


| are tempted to do so we should advise caution. 


“Millionaire, you mean!” retorted the picture- 
dealer. 

“Well! you may call him as you please, but J call 
him a millenary !” replied the unabashed Lrishman. 

Mr. Le Fanu, in his stories of Irish life, tells this 
one: “A neighbor of mine said that a very fine 
horse he had bought a few days previously had 
gone lame. ‘What is the matter with him?’ asked 
a Mr. T. ‘I am greatly afraid he has got the 
vernacular,’ said he (of course he meant navicular). 

“ ‘Dear me!’ said T., ‘I never heard of any quad- 
ruped having that disease except Balaam’s ass.’” 


ALMOST DRAGGED UNDER. 


The author of “Eskimo Life” describes a day’s 
hunt, when the men of the village put out to sea, 
each in his cranky little kaiak, after seals, auks, 
fish, or whatever other game may present itself. 
Tobias began by chasing a seal which dived and 
did not come up again within sight, but the man is 
one of the best hunters of the village, as the 
reader may judge by what follows. He had sighted 
another seal, and was skimming over the sea toward 
it, when the huge head of a hooded seal popped up 
right in frontof the kaiak, and was harpooned in 
an instant. 


It makes a frightful pmeyten > | and dives, the 
harpoon line whirls out, but suddenly gets fouled 
under the throwing-stick of the bird-dart. The 
bow of the kaiak is drawn under with an irresisti- 
ble rush, and before Tobias knows where he is, the 
water is up to his armpits, and nothing can be seen 
of him but his head and shoulders and the stern of 
the kaiak, which sticks right up into the air. 

It looks as if it were all over with him. Those 
who are nearest paddle with all their might to his 
assistance, but with scant hope of arriving in time 
to save him. 

Tobias, however, is a first-rate kaiak-man. In 
spite of his difficult position, he keeps upon even 
keel while he is dragged through the water by the 
seal, which does all it can to get him entirely under. 

At last it comes up again, and in a moment he has 
seized his lance, and with deadly aim, has pierced 
the seal through the head. A feeble movement, 
and it is dead. 

The other men come up in time to find Tobias 
busy making his booty fast, and a the piece of 
blubber to which each is entitled. They cannot 
restrain their admiration for his coolness and skill, 
and speak of it long afterward. 


SIMPLE ENOUGH. 


As achange from the story of Columbus and the 
egg, which may now very properly be laid aside 
until 1992 draws near, an incident related by a 
French man of science, and vouched for by him, 
may be told. This gentleman relates that he was 
at his work before a glowing coal fire when some 
one tapped at the door, and a young girl, belonging 
to a family who lived in the “flat” above him, came 
in. 


“Sir,” she said, ‘would you Ss lend mea live 
coal or two to start our fire with? It’s gone out.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the savant. “But you 
have brought nothing to carry. it in. Take my 
shovel.” 

“Oh no, sir,” answered the child. “I will carry 
the coals in my hand.” 

“In your hand? Whatdo you mean? You'll be 
burned.” 

“Oh no, sir. I’ll show you how.” 

The child dipped up some ashes from the grate 
and placed them in the hollowed palm of her left 
hand. Then with the tongs she laid two burning 
coals on the top of the little heap of ashes. Then 
she bowed, smiled and went out, bearing her coals 
unharmed. 

“Well, well!” said the man of science to himself. 
“Here I’ve been studying natural philosophy forty 
years, and never had the wit to do that!” 

Whether he ever repeated the experiment on his 
own account we are not told, but if young readers 


SHOOTING BACTERIA FROM A RIFLE. 


One of the latest and most singular experiments 
with bacteria is that of a German investigator, 
Messner, who has proved that those microscopic 
enemies to human life and health can be fired out 
of a gun. without suffering any apparent injury. 


He has infected rifle bullets with bacteria, and 
then fired the bullets into tin boxes filled with a 
gelatine preparation suitable for the nourishment 
of micro-organisms. Upon watching the holes 
made by the bullets in the preparation, he found 
that the precise forms of bacteria with which the 
bullets had been charged rapidly developed there, 
although it was known that no organisms existed 
in the gelatine previous to the gee 

He has even found that a bullet will pick up 
bacteria from the air during its flight, or from 
clothing through which it passes, and Topoatt them, 
still active and living, in a gelatine target! Truly 
Science discovers more wonders than Fiction can 





their complaint too trivial for a physician’s notice. 
Strict inquiry as to the manner of life often reveals 
errors the correction of which relieves the condi- | 
tion and averts serious disease. 

“Overwork does not kill, but overworry does,” | 
some one has said, with a measure of exaggeration. 
Excessive work may no doubt shorten life, but 
constant worry over every-day cares is sure to do | 
80. 

Ceaseless cares exhaust the nervous energy. 
Change of occupation and of scene allows the ner- 
vous forces—the cerebral gray matter—to become 
restocked. Nervous matter is actually consumed 
in performing the details of every-day existence, 
just as muscular tissue is expended in exercise. 


A spring kept at a constant tension surely loses | like anyth 
its elasticity, while one which is frequently unbent | thankful I'am. 


does not. The figure is a good one to apply to 
mental and nervous experience. 


—_—-@ — 


VERBAL “DUCKS AND DRAKES.” 


Some men “make ducks and drakes with shil- 
lings,”’ others with words. An Irishman, who had 
begun with an old junk-cart, having by his industry 
and knowledge of his business become prosperous, 
thought he would hang two or three pictures on his 
parlor walls. ’ 

“I’m no couniser,”’ said he to a dealer in pictures, 
“but I know a good thing when I see it.” 

“You mean connoisseur, doubtless,” interrupted 
the dealer. 

“Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t,” he replied. 

Just then a well-known wealthy merchant stopped 
to look at the engravings displayed in the window. 

“That man’s a millenary !” exclaimed the junk. 
dealer. 


| received the following letter, which is certainly 


invent. 


HIS GRATITUDE. 
A gentleman who had sent an Irishman a little 
money to enable him to emigrate to America 


grateful though peculiar: 


HONORED S1IR.—God bless you for what you sent 
me. If I gets on I’ll send as much back; but if I 
dies, plaze God I’ll meet you in the Lizzum fields, 
and pay your honor there. But any way, you 
always have the prayers of your humble servant, 

MICHAEL BRIEN. 

P. S.—Is there any one here that ever done any- 

thing to injure or offend you that your honor would 
ng to be done to? I’d like to do some- 
thing for your honor before I goes, to show how 


DARK. 

There is a singular story told of the year’s pro- 
duction of pictures by the artists of Paris, doubt- 
less by way of satire of the way in which certain 
painters pull the wool over the eyes of the public. 





One artist, it is said, has covered a canvas with 
nothing whatever but a thick cloud of black paint, 
in which nothing whatever is distinguishable, and | 
= poses to exhibit the canvas under this title: 

“Night attack of negroes on our black troops in 
Dahomey !” 


A Buffalo photographer lost a customer the other 
day, according to the Courier. When he had | 
everything in readiness, he said: 

|. “Now, lady, look beautiful and happy. So! that’s | 
j} it. There, l have you. Now you may resume your | 
| natural expression.” 


UNFORTUNATE. | 
| 
| 


“30 years in my family,’ Cutler’s Vegetable 
Pulmonary Balsam.—Dea. Asa Wilbor. 50c. and $1. [ Adv. 


——_@———_- 

Extolled Dr. “ Berry’s Canker Cure”’ for its 
goodness.—Revs. Cudworth and Bartholomew. 25c.[ Adv. 
Put your address 


ON AN POSTAL and we will mail 


free our illustrated booklet, “From Ranch to 

Table,” an interesting book on making Rex Brand 

Beef Extract. THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, Neb. 
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“ELEGANT PALMS } 





From India and the Isles of the 
Sea. 5 Glorious Plants,different § 
sorts, post-paie, Be. hese will ¢ 
grow and flourish everywhere. 2 
PALM SEED. § 

It is child’s play to make them $ 
> 

> 

» 





. Send 5e. postage for our ¢ 
great cata. (180 pages) ; or cata. ¢ 
and 1 large package of 5 differ- 
ent kinds of Palm seed, free for 


assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies bicycles to $50. 
Our factory bas been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen prefered half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now offer 
you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. Send 2c 
stamp for catalogue with prices and special induce- 
ments to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
cards or letters without stamps. 


postal 
PROGRESS M’PF’G CO., Indianapolis, Ind: 








gaan pe 100 packages $10. A 
child can sell 100 packages in 2 ¢ 
even’gs after school & make $5. 
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Teach your little brother and sister to read, by 


'getting them a New Model First Reader. 


It has colored illustrations and instructive matter. | 


By Mail, 35 Cents. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 308 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


What a wonderful thing is a live seed. 
Immature, old or dead it may look the same. Y 
How to know? Old gardeners say that 


But paces 


ANNUAL 


URPEE’S FAR! 
for 1894, 172 pages, tells all about the Best 
Seeds that Grow. The newspapers call it the 
Leading American Seed Catalogue. 

Sree for the asking if you plant seeds, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 











ur Great Catalo 





XW AS 


guc for 1894 





Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 


(Every cut new, every line fresh. 
‘brown colors. Man 
offer new and speci 


charming colored plates. 
strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 


Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 


Nothing like it ever before seen. We 


Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 


new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. 
Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valuable new 


this wonderful book catalogue. 


The greatest collection 
Do not fail to see 


Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 


The grea among 
of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, crimson— 
large and perfect and exceedingly fragrant. 





Petals large and silky. 


CHILDS’ JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 
i lei perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 
also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. Flowers 


Buds exquisite. A free and constant 


bloomer. It is the most charming and wonderful Rose in cultivation; and a plant bearing 10 to 20 flowers, each 


of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates 


wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 


plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 


SPECIAL OFFE! 
lewel Rose and five lovely named 
at once; this offer may not appear again. 


R.—For only 40 cents we will send by mail, post-paid, our great Book Catalogue, one 
ladiolus, ey’ + maga colors—white, yellow, scarlet, pink and blotched. 
dress 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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\ AT ALL TIMES, & 
LL PLACES. 


The Standard 
Plasters of the World 
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Bra seh. STAMMERERS fremont st, boston. 
SHORTHAND by Mall W-0-CHAT PRE, Osweros¥Y. 
SHORT pookkEering: Hie, a: tne 


He AND_ D Boston Commercial ollege, 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
r. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 
“ORATORY. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest School of Elocution in America. 
‘our hundred Studerts. 


c martened m the state. Write for Catalogue. 
YESLEY EMERSON, PRESIDENT. 


BOSTON 
COOKING SCHOOL, 


174 Tremont St., Boston. 
Write for Circulars, Class and private lessons given in 
oll styles of cooking. Persons wishing to fit themselves 
come teachers or matrons should make early > 
plication. Lectures on pends entrées, desserts, etc. 
every Wednesday, 10 A. M MISS FARMER, Prin. 


Albany Business College 

















Is Most Successful Because Most Practical. 
For information address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N.Y. 








BOSTON. 
Largest and Most Successful 
in the World. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com 


plete and practical. at pits are fitted for the duties 


and _ work of every-da: 
THE FA CULT ae embraces a_ list of more than 


twenty neem and assistants, elected with special 
reference to ronciency in each department. 


DENTS are young people of both se xes, | 


ti of af diligence an and zeal. 
PLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 
AGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 
THE REPUTATION of this school for orwinal- 
ol te leadership and as the Standard Institation 
its kind is genefally acknowledged 
SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 


aVRETAL <2 e ans S ted 
RSE. Shorthand, Type te 
eS a, ye may be taken as 
8) ou 


pec rse. 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
ite, =, complete the varied inducements to attend 
is se 
For Prospec tus (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Delights of History Series. 


Edited by EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


The Story of Columbus. 12mo. With 100 


Illustrations. Cloth, $1.75. 


“A brief, popular, interesting, and yet critical volume, 
just such as we should wish to place in the hands of a 
young reader. The authors of this. volume have done 
their best to keep it on a h plane of accuracy and 


h 
coney hegtions work tu, - ing sight of their read- | 


. ¥. Independent. 


petting game ca are particularly well chosen and 
neatly executed, and they add to the general excellence 
of the volume.”—New York Times. 


The Story of Washington. 12mo. 
100 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.75. 


“The illustrations are numerous, and actually illus- 
trate, including portraits and views, with an occasional 
map, and minor pictures suggestive of the habits and 
customs of the period. It is altogether an attractive 
and useful book, and one a should find many readers 
among American boys and girls.”—Philadelphia Times. 


With 


“A good piece of literary work presented in an attrac- 
tive shape.”’—New York Tribune. 


Books by Hezekiah Butterworth. 


The Log School-House on the Columbia. 
With 13 full-page Illustrations. 

“This book will charm all who turn its pages. There 
are few books of popular information concerning the 
pioneers of the great Northwest, and this one is worthy 
of sincere praise.”— Seattle Post- Intelligencer. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. 4 Story of 
the Black Hawk War and the Tunker 
Schoolmaster. WNith 12 full-page IIlustra- 
tions and colored Frontispiece. 

“There is a great fascination in these glimpses of 
Lincoln's early life, and the artist’s accompanying 


ictures are very clever and welcome.” — Brooklyn 
mes. 


“The author presents facts in a most attractive | 


Good-=-Will Soa 


With 10} 


framne wore of fiction, and imbues the whole with his 

ar humor. The illustrations are numerous and 

ofr —— than usual excellence.”’— New Haven Palladium. 

The Boys of Greenway Court. 1 Svory of 

the Early Years of Washington. 
full-page Illustrations. 

“Mr. Butterworth has written an excellent book, and 
one that young people will tind delightful reading.” 
Boston Beacon. 

“Skilfully combining fact and fiction, he has given 
us a story historically instructive and at the same time 
entertaining.”’— Boston Tranacript. 

Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent by marl on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 2 and 5 Bond Street, - 





|We sell the Most Fragrant and. 











New York. | 


Wringers and Sweepers. |i 


Repairing a Specialty. 
SEND FOR OUR PRICE-LIST. 
PRESCOTT BROS., 54 and 56 Cornhill, Boston. 


“FOWLER” 


is the leading wheel and is sold 

on credit. No interest. | 

Agent: for Relay and New | 

Mail. Send for. catalogue. 
B. B. EMERY en 

40 Oauntan ayeuee, ‘Posten. | 
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wanted 








Most Lasting 


Perfumes | 


That can be made. 


LIST OF ODORS FREE 


| 
To All Applicants. | 





| We sell all Drug Store Goods at Lower Prices | 
than they can be bought for elsewhere. 


| Woodward's 


Horticultural Hall Reduced Price 


Drug Store, 
100 and 102 Tremont St., 
BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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The "Florida” 
OranseKnife 


The most novel 


and practical Or- 
Post-paid. 
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ange Knife yet of- 
ered. It seeds the 
O.«unge and cuts 
the tough fibres. 
Used in the Ponce de Leon and other 
famous winter hotels of Florida. 

The Knives are offered at a VERY 
LOW PRICE and in any number de- 
sired, while they last, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
Satin Silver Handles. 

65 Cents each. $1.25 per pair. 

$7.50 per dozen. 

Celluloid Ivory or oy 4 Handles. 


80 Cents e ach. 1.60 per pair. 
89.00 per yond n. 


Celluloid - Sai a. 


#1.10 each. #2.10 per pair. 
#12.00 per Toni 


Our name is stamped on every knife, which isa 
sufficient guarantee of the merits of the qoods. 


ABRAM FRENCH & CO., 


Crockery, China & Glassware Merchants, 
89-91-93 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BRAIN-WORKERS 


should uxe Wirchcster’s 
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'HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


to keep the system suppiic:) with Piosphorus, and thus | 
sustain the Vital Force, Nerve Power and Energy. It 
strengthens and builds up the whole nervous ‘and 


general system. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. | 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 





Piano Bargains. 


These are bargain times for you because they are hard times for us. 


You can take 


advantage both of hard times prices and of easy payments, paying but a little money 


now and completing the purchase in the better times to come. 


but we must do some business. 
All sorts of pianos and all sorts of prices. 


We don’t care so much for money 


Some unusually good bargains in pianos that have 
| seen a little use in renting; —some of them could not be told from new if our books aid not tell it. 
We send the piano at our risk and expense, and it must suit you or no trade. 


Write for | 


catalogue and full information to suit your particular case—if you state the case. | 


IVERS & PON 


D PIANO CO., Is 


Boston, MAss. 





183 TREMONT STREET, 
“Bee” Clot 





SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 





hes Lines. | 


SOLID BRAIDED COTTON. 


More durable than the old-fashioned Hem 
Will not “Kink” 
COST AS LOW AS ANY. 
They are clean, white and soft, and do not soil or tear the clothes. 


Ask Your Storekeeper for Them. 


if he hasn’t got them send us his name and 35 cents and we will send you a fiftySoot line, post-paid, 
or a small sample PREE. 


p Lines. 
and get snarled up like twisted line. | 


115 Congress Street, Boston. 





No matter if you have “TRIED EVERYTHING” and have lost all faith in DOCTORS 
and MEDICINE — Try once more — Don’t fail to Test 


Bishop Soule’s Liniment. 


If you knew how quickly it relieves the sufferer from the worst forms of 
Rheumatism or Sciatica you would procure a large bottle at once. 
ness in your Back and that Pain in your Hip an 





That Lame- 
Leg will disappear if you use 


BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT. 


$1.8SO per Bottle. 


SG Bottles $7.8O. 


Sold by all Drugegicte. 


SMALL BOTTLES for Lame Back, Sprains, Bruises, Sore Throat, etc., 75 CENTS. 


Send for Circulars and 


Room 7, 18 Boylston 


Special Information to 


Street, Boston, Mass. 





“IT FILLS 





of poor soap? 
materials to se 


is not made simply to sell, but to give Continual 
It is THE 
The materials are carefully selected and 
combined to produce an unvarying quality of 
Reliable Soap for every Household Use. 


Your Grocer will bring it if he finds you intend to have it. 


GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 


Satisfaction. 
MADE. 


‘Il at a low price, but the profits 
on it are large to the maker and dealers. 


Do You Ever 


Get Tired 


Some kinds are made of cheap 


Best LAUNDRY SOAP 





WOKCCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOCO0000000000 


| 
| 


FREE ! A BROWNIE CALENDAR  bub- 
bling over with little folks. Address, 
| Roxbury Medic al Co., 52 


Warren Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
“YOU SEE IT, AS I SAW IT,” 
SAYS THE PHOTORET. 
Instantaneous, and time pocket 
camera, a wonderful invention, takes 
six pictures without reloading. Size, 
gentlieman’s watch. Price complete 








with films for 36 exposures, $2.50. 
By mail 10 cents extra. Every cam 
}era guaranteed. Agents wanted. Send 10 cents 
| for “Photette.” Stamp for “Booklet.”.. ADAMS, 
DEXTER CO., 3 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





THE “ HANDY” 


STOVE MITTEN 


Will Polish Your Stove 


better than a brush or rag, and 
protecis the hands perfectly. 


EVERY HOUSEWIFE SHOULD OWN ONE. 
| Agents Wanted. Sample Set, 35 Cents. 


HANDY MITTEN MFG. CO., 325 D Washington St., Boston. 


KEEP’S 


| Celebrated “K” or Red Label Shirts. 
| 








85 cents each Unlaundered. 
81.00 each Laundered, 
Open Back or Open Front or both and with different 
sleeve lengths. 


| BEST FOUR-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 


81.80 per dozen, 15 cents each. 
BEST FOUR-PLY LINEN CUFFS, 
25 cents per pair. 

All the staples and latest atytles. 
Our $1.00 Street Gloves are famous. 
Orders by mail promptly filled and satisfaction 


KEEP MFG. CO. 114. - St., Boston. 
Hildreth’s Celebrated 





FINEST NOTHING 


MADE LIKE IT 


Molasses Candy. 
Does Not Stick To Teeth or Fingers. 
Delicious—Healthful—Satisfying. 


Try it and you will want some more. For sale by 
Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 
The Trade Mark above is stamped m red on every wrapper. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Wash’n St., Boston. 





IT S Ave 





“Yes.” “Alive With Magnetism.” 
Sure preventive for cold feet, neuralgia & rheumatism. 
Price $1.00 per pair, post-paid, by mail. 
Magnetic Shoe Co., 109-113 Summer St., Boston. 


THAYER’S 








Slippery Elm Lozenge. 


The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World Troubles. 





See that each Lozenge is stamped 


‘“*THAYER.”’ 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SLOAN’S | 
Liniment 


( 
) 
§ 
RELIEVES | 








RHEUMATISM 


- And all... 
Aches and Pains. 


25 cts. 


ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. « 
MONEY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 


DR. E. 8S. SLOAN CO., Boston, Mass. 











C 
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IT HAS STOPPED 

» COUGHS AND CROUP 
FOR 

FIFTY 

YEARS. 
HAVE 
YOU 

TRIED IT 
FOR 

YOURS ? 


It is a simple, yet very efficient 
remedy. Affords relief in Asthma— 
sometimes curing it. Contains no 
opium. Specially good for children. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
; PRICE 35 CENTS. 
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IV. ; THE YOUTI’S COMPANION. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1894. 














Buttermilk 
Soap. 


Buttermilk Toilet Soap 


contains all of the healing, cool- 

ing and softening qualities which 

have always followed the use of 
¢ pure Buttermilk. 

These qualities make ita pleas- 
ing soap to use, and give the face 
and hands a beauty and clearness 
that is so prized by Ladies. 









More 


than 
One Million 
Ladies 
after trying 
one cake 
have become 
constant 
users of 
Buttermilk 
Toilet 
Soap. 


Buttermilk ‘Toilet Soap 


is sold at a Popular Price, and yet excels 
any 25-cent soap on the market. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Send 12c. in stamps for a full-size cake for trial. 


Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Co., 
185-187 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Buttermilk 


SHAVING STICK. 


The Gentleman’s Delight. 


The Purest. Soothing. 
Flealing. The Best. 


Sold Everywhere. 
10 cts. for Sample. ‘ 














